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Better Way. 
to Garden 


Don’t do garden work the 
slow back-breaking way. You 
can grow a far better 
garden, easier and with 
much less time and work. 


BARKER 


WEEDER, MULCHER AND CULTIVATOR 
THREE MACHINES IN ONE 

Simply push the BARKER along the 

rows (like a lawn mower Kight 

blades revolving against a stationary 

underground knife destroy the weeds 



















and in same operation break up the 
surface crust into a level, porous. 
moisture-retaining mulch. Aecrates soil. 
Intensive cultivation. ‘*Best Weed 


Killer Ever Used.’’ Has leaf guards, 
also shovels for deeper cultivation. A 
boy enn run it do more and better 


work than 10 men with hoes. 
Write Us Today 

for FREE Booklet. 
Let u sbout tl , } ) how 
to ra v ird ih rar 
dening \ | " 
trated \ 1 
t WW I } 


BARKER MFG. CoO. 
x 23. DAVID CITY, NEB. 

















Dear Customers 


We have been very busy getting out your 
orders the past month so that you wouldn't 
lose any of that honey flow. but we have 
found time for making prep arations to 
care for your orders promptly for shippi 


‘“ases, Cans pails cartons labels, and it 
fact everything you will need in which to 
it vour honey for market. 
( y 4 gal quar i l ases..$12 ) 
SO Case 57.01 
100 cas lif ) 
- rrevlo t arton of 60 $2.70 
! tion-t i irton of 0 f 
lh. friction-top pails ! f 20014 
l i *tion-te tils il 40 " 
] f tion-te pail it 100 10. 
round jar =4 1 ise 1.4 
1¢ round jat 241 i ises BOL 
ind jar if r case 1.0 
! id ir 12 i 0 ¢a s BOLO0 
Shipping cases, cartons and labels at Roc 


atalog prices, all f. o. b. Syracuse, N. ¥ 


I 21,-lb. lithogra ed iil 90-500 
per LOO $6.2 1) er 100 s ’ 
l t S-lb. lithographed 1 Is. 50 
r 100. $10.75 ) er 100. .10.2 
I oO. B. fa ! \W \ g i. Your in 
i : — ciled “lots a 


k ] Root Go, of Syracuse, N. Y, 


1631 W. Genesee St. 


Serves You Best 
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Money Saved 
Time Saved 


Bee Supplies 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote you 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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1924 Nuclei With One Extra Pound Bees 1924 


We are now booking orders for 1924 delivery After several years’ experience in 
hipping different sizes of nuclei and pound packages to nearly all parts of U. S. and 
Canada we have found the regular three-frame size with one extra pound of bees to be 
the correct size to insure the purchaser a surplus crop of honey, provided the 
received before May 15 
Over 1000 colonies will be operated for the sale of nuclei. Booking capacity 2000 nu 
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bees are 





clei. We beg to advise purchasers to order early as we were unable to supply the demand 
of 1923 For those who have become disappointed in results obtained from buying bees 
in package form, I would like to urge the purchase of some of our large three-frame nuclei 
with the extra pound of bees Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Bees are abso 


lutely free from all contagious diseases Bees will be shipped on combs built from full 
sheets of foundation nearly all brood capped Send for circular telling more about our 





nuclei. Terms, 20 per cent with order, to guarantee acceptance. Balance before shipment 
3-FRAME NUCLEI OF ITALIAN BEES WITH QUEEN... . ...$5.00 EACH 
SD Bee Ge MEE: cece eccsecccnveves 4.75 EACH 





‘The bees arrived yesterday and they were the finest lot of bees I ever looked at. Not 
|} one comb broken.—Dr. Chas. S. Chadwick, Jackson, Mich."’ 


‘*Bees to hand in fine order. I am well pleased with the 50 nuclei Robt. Hunter, 
St. Etienne De Beaucharnois, Quebec, Canada.’’ 


‘IT am much pleased with your stock and have recommended your bees to a number 
| of beekeepers Otto W. Gall, Inspector of Apiaries, Binghamton, N. Y.’’ 


‘‘Some of the nuclei you sent me have made 80 pounds surplus already Maurice 
Geary, Ironwood, Mich.’’ 


‘*The bees I received June 1lst have made me nearly one super of surplus. The above 
| speaks well for the extra bees Omar C. Curtis, Escanaba Nat’] Bank, Escanaba, Mich.”’ 


Root Quality Bee Supplies 
A. R. IRISH, Box 134, Savannah, Ga. 
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“Griggs Saves You Freight” 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Important Clearance Sale 
Best Quality Bee Supplies 


CLEANING-UP SALE. SEND FOR SPECIAL PRICES ON GOODS. YOU 
MAY NEED THEM FOR NEXT SEASON’S USE. WRITE TODAY. 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


FOR BOTH COMB AND EXTRACTED HONEY, OF ALL KINDS 
AND SIZES, BOTH GLASS AND TIN. 


EXTRACTORS 


COWAN EXTRACTORS, UNCAPPING CANS AND STORAGE 
TANKS AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
FREE CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. 


HONEY AND MAPLE SYRUP WANTED. SEND SAMPLE AND 
NAME PRICE IN FIRST LETTER. 


THE GRIGGS BROS. COMPANY, DEPT. 25, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
































i\Mr. Beekeeper= 





We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 


wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 
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Pails, Shipping Cases 


G-Ib. Peiction-tep Pails, per 200... . nc cc cccccccccccvces -% . $6.90 
BOT. TSR TTA, BOE BG. ones ccc cei ccesenecce cna vesseccsesionvews 10.25 
Single-tier Shipping Cases for — 4x17 sections, holding 24 sections. “with glass, ea. 39c 
Gemee as aie, WERE Ba Is 6 6.0 + 6.6.0:45 5496 06608 6505 065s 4 Rhee srt onan 36c 


THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


‘THE BUSY BEE MEN’ 
CINCINNATI, © 


We Buy Honey, 
Wax, and render 
W ax from old Combs 
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HONEY MARKETS 

U. S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORTS. 

Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of September). 

CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern California. 
Season extremely dry. Colonies are going into 
vinter quarters very‘short of honey and weak 
n bees. Fall honey plants only a fraction of 
normal Many bees will starve unless fed and 
t is reported that one-third of the colonies are 
o weak that they are not worth feeding. Many 
colonies are already dead. A large number of 
hives are said to be diseased Orange groves 
said to be normal Several carlots of mes- 
quite and cotton extracted reported sold in 
western Riverside County at 9%e per Ib. Cen 
tral California Several carlots of amber al 
falfa reported sold at 74e-7%ec per lb. Bees 
ire approaching nter in fair shape, but many 
colonies have lost from 10 to 25 per cent in 


numbers Less-than-carlots comb honey in 
Inyo County reported sold at $4.25-5.00 per 
case Norther California Few sales thistle 
honey reported at 10¢ per Ib Few sales comb 


reported at $3.60 per case Beeswax sold to 
dealers at 20c cash per Ib., or 22e¢ in trade 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST Honey flow now 
over. Condition of colonies spotted. Numerous 
nquiries received, but few sales yet as bee 
keepers are holding off for higher prices. Two 
carlots white alfalfa extracted sold at 10¢ per 
Ih Few sales of light extracted reported 
srround 11-13% per Ib. in 60-lb. cans Some 
ire asking 12% per Ib. for extracted in cat 
lot quantities 


INTERMOUNTAIN REGION Fall plants 


till yielding nectar in some sections, and 
brood-rearing may be carried on later than 
usual Bees going into winter quarters strong 
n numbers, but stores are scarce and of rather 
poor quality Some report that honey is very 
thin as ar ilt of wet weather, and that some 
honey is fermenting on the hives A little 
honeydew honey included in the honey in some 
places Sweet clover plants numerous and 
thrifty. giving good prospects for next season 
Yield is decidedly spotted, even in individual 
states Montana, for example, reports yields in 


different apiaries ranging from 40 lbs. surplus 
per colony up to 200 Ibs Demand for extract 
ed honey improving, especially for small lots 
Comb honey n good demand, but comb croy 
is unusually light Ton lots extracted range 
from 7‘ to lle per Ib and single 60-lb. cans 


it 8%-12%« Several carlots reported sold at 
7-8 46ec per ll while others are holding for 10¢ 
per Ib. Small pails extracted range from 14 to 
ike per Ib or 11%-15e wholesale Two car 


lots of comb honey reported sold at $5.00 pet 
ease for fancy and around $4.50 for choice 
Smaller sales made low as $4.00 for fancy and 
for choice. Average yellow beeswax sold 
p 25e per Ib 

ARIZONA POINTS Yield from cotton and 
alfalfa reported to be unusually short. Cotton 
flow now on, but has yielded little surplus this 
year sees are generally in good condition 
Most white honey has already been sold. One 
earlot light amber alfalfa and cotton extracted 
reported sold at Te per lb., with single 60-lb 
cans extracted selling at 10c¢ per Ib. 

TEXAS POINTS As a result of frequent 
heavy rains since late August, fall plants are 
getting in fine condition, and winter stores 
hould be assured, with some surplus. Condi 
tion of bees spotted Many are weak in num 
bers, but are building up fast. In west Texas 
nectar flow and yield have been good since late 
July White extracted has sold at l2e per Ib. 
in 60-lb. can or 15-18¢ in small pails. Chunk 
honey quoted around 15-17e¢ per lb. Most sales 
made locally 't is reported that many orders 
neve been returned because of lack of sup 
plies. Country-run beeswax quoted at 20-25¢ 
per lbh 

PLAINS AREA Recent rains have beer 


outhern Illinois 


43.75 
4 O98 


helpful to honey plants ! 
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Ww here bees have bee n Kucvhering considerable 
nectar from Hubam; and parts of South Da 
kota report a good yield; but in Iowa, Kar 
as and Nebraska the fall flow has been so ‘igh 
that many colonies will have to be fed to pr 
vent starvation Sees strong in numbers but 
light in stores Setter demand reported for 
honey by both dealers and consumers Some 
report more orders than honey One carlot 
white extracted reported sold at 10c¢ per Ib.: 
ton lots are selling at 10-12c, and single 60-Ib 
cans are moving around 12-12 %c per Ib., with 
small pails ranging from 12%-18e per Ib No 
1 white comb quoted from $3.60 to $4.80 per 
case 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES.—Recent rainy cool weather has 
been unfavorable to fall flow of nectar, but has 
somewhat impreved clover prospects for 1924 
Upper Michigan Wisconsin and Minnesota 
have one of the best crops of white kboney in 
years, but southern part of the area has had 
light crops White extracted is selling in tor 
lots at 11-14e per Ib., (a few reported selling 
low as 8%c) and at 12%-16e in single 60-Ib 
cans, with some carlots offered at 10¢ per Ib 
and small pails moving at 15-20e¢ per Ib. Am 
ber extracted has sold it 9-lle per Ib in 
60-lb. cans No. 1 white comb sold at the 
wide range of $4.50-6.00 per case. Beeswax has 
moved at 22-24¢ per Ib 

NORTHEASTERN STATES Gold winds 
and frosts cut New York buckwheat honey 
yield by about 50 per cent: but on warm days 
a good flow has been secured from aster. gold 
enrod and heartsease, and little feeding should 
be necessary. Colonies are generally strong and 
in good condition for going into winter quar 
ters Considerable American foul brood re 
ported Inquiry good, but only a comparative 
ly small movement so far, as buyers are endeav- 
oring to secure clover honey at 10c. Few lots 
being picked up at that price, but many bee 
keepers holding for 12 on lots and larger 
Single 60-lb. cans have sold at 12-16e per Ib 
ind small pails at the wide range of 15-25¢ per 
lb. Buckwheat has sold in ton lots at 9-9 we 
and in single 60-lb. cans at 10c¢ per Ib. White 
comb has generally sold at $4.50-5.00 per cas 
ome low as $4.00. with some single-case lots 


moving at $5.50-6.00 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES Rains have 
been plentiful, and fall flow now on from 
Mexican clover and goldenrod, which should 


provide ample winter stores although velvet 
] vielding lighter crop of honey 


ean is 
than usual because of short planting th 
year Much feeding may be necessary in 


black belt of Alabama and other points where 
flow is light. Louisiana reports too much rai: 
for securing much nectar. Wild sunflower prom 
ising in Florida. Brood generally abundant 
ind bees are in good condition. Demand good 

some report it is the best ever know! and 
many have already disposed of their entire 
crop Sales reported of white extracted at 
12-15¢c per Ib. of light amber in cans at 10 
lic, and in barrels at 8c, and of dark amber 
at 8%ec per Ib. in cans and 6-6%ec in barrels 
Best white comb has sold at $5.50 per case 
poorer quality at $4.50-5.00. Chunk honey i: 
good demand at 14-15c per lb. Beeswax ranges 


20-25¢e per Ib. to the beekeeper, depending or 





condition 
H. C. TAYLOR 
Chief of Bureau of Markets 


Special Foreign Quotation. 
LIVERPOOL Prices of honey have re 
mained practically stationary. The unfavorable 
weather in Europe has militated against a 
good crop of honey. While we can not record 
any progress in values, one would think that 
the future holds no decline from present values 


Business in beeswax is very slow. Stocks on 

this side are not large, but there is no cor 

sumption. The price in American currency is 

28-29 cents a pound Taylor & Co 
Liverpool, England, Sept i 
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The A. I. Root Company’s Report. 


During the past four weeks we have pur 
chased six carloads of water-white extracted 
western sweet clover at B8lee per pound, one 


car water-white white clover at 9%e per pound 


Small lots of water-white extracted white clo 
ver honey produced locally are being bought 
at 9c per pound We have also bought one 
ear of white comb honey from the West at 
$4.50 for faney, $4.25 for No. 1 and $4.00 for 
No. 2; also a carload of comb from an eastern 
point ith lower freight rate at $4.80 for fan 
ey and $4.50 for No. 1 No No. 2 was included 
in this car. For one small special lot extra 
fancy we paid $5.00 per case All prices f. o 


b. shipping point 


The Opinions of Honey Producers. 
September we sent 
producers the following 
l What is the 
rected to date 
Give answer 


actual honey 


questions: 

yield per colony 
for your locality 
(a) Extracted hon 


Karly in to 
average 
this 
n pounds 


cor 


season 











ey! (b) Comb honey 
Av. Yield. Pet.of Crop 

State Reported by Kxt.Comb. 1922. Sold. 
Ala. J. M. Cutts - S.. Gi 
Ark. J. Johnson Bie vse Oe 50 
Cal M. H. Mendleson Os ° 
Cal M. C. Richter 110. 300 60 
Cal M. A. Saylor.... 40.. 30 150 19 
Col J. A. Green GO... 35..1235.. 35 
Col 3. W. Hopper... 50.. 20 25 
Conn. A. uatham .. 65 50... ws 
Fla Cc. C. Cook.. O.. 0. .100 
Fla. H. Hewitt a5... ..110 75 
Fla. Fr. E. Munson... 100 1O0 75. 
Ga. J. J. Wilder. i6.. 30.. 50 90 
ida J. E. Miller. 73 50 65.. 95 
Il. Cc. F. Bender 15 20 0 
Tl A. L. Kildow 10 0 0 0 
Ind T. C. Johnson. 30 20 (O.. 50 
Ind BK. S. Miller 60 ; 90 lt 
Ind J. Smith 40 TS 0 
la EK. G. Brown > 3) 10) 
la F. Coverdale 10 10 0 
la W. S. Pangburn. 84..° 75 5 
Kan ( 1) Mize.. 10) 50 10 
Ky P. C. Ward 50 100 
La | C. Davis. 100 RO 50 
Me ©. B. Griffin 70 10..300 10 
Md S. G. Crocker, Jr. 50 30.. 75 25 
Mass. B. N. Gates.... ‘ : 90 
Mich I. I>. Bartlett 100 » aO6.. 5 
Mich. B. F. Kindig.. SO.. @.. B95 10 
Mo. J H. Fisbeck 50.. 20 6... 
Mo J. W. Romberger 22. 15 | Ow. 
Neb J. H. Wagner... 20 20. 
AF Adams & Myers.150. 500 Be. 
N.Y G 3 Howe.. 100 60 10 
N.¥ F. W Lesser... .100. 60..200.. 50 
N.Y R. B. Willson. 125..100 150 10 
N.¢ ( S. Bumgarner BO. 100 
Ohio k Leininger.... 25.. s« Beee BOs. 
Ohio. R. D. Hiatt 80 30..100 25 
Ohio 1. F. Moore.. 50 25 10 
Okla. J Heueisen. 10 25 0 
Vkla %. F. Stiles 10 oe 20 
Ore H A. Scullen 7) 75 10 
Va H Beaver... 40 15 10 
Pa D. C. Gilham Lo.» Se 410 10 
S.C A. 8S. Conradi... 50.. 25 10 100 
Tenn J. ™M Suchanan 0 20 75 0 
lex J. N. Mayes is. .« 10..100 
rex H. B. Parks... Poe 8 50 
Utah. M. A. Gill 202..110..130 80 
Utah. N E. Miller 15 85 

t J. EF. Crane. 100 f) 1O8 
Wash. W. L. Cox.. . 80. 10 50 5 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton 5 100 4 
W.Va. T. K Massie 1 2 

Vis N In France > 20.06 4 
Wis ! Hassinger, Jr. 80 105 30 
\\ H. FF. Wilse 150 85..125 
Wyo ( H Ranne 17 140 ) 
W yo A pb srow! 160 60, .200 19 
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~. Klow does this compare with that of 1922 
in your locality? Give answer in per cent 

>}. What per cent of the honey produced in 
your locality has already left the hands of 
the producers ? 

1. What prices are producers beiug offered for 

the new crop at their stations in large lots 
(ecarload or entire crop) (a) i.xtracted 
honey? (b) Comb honey? 
What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lot (a) Extracted honey 5-Th. pails 
or other retail packages in terms of 5 1b 
pails? (b) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 1 
per case?! 

6. What is the retail price to consumers it 
your locality (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb 
pails or other retail packages in terms of 
the 5-lb. pail? (b) Comb honey per see 
tion? 

7. How is honey now moving on the market in 
your region Give answer in one word as 
slow, fair or rapid 
The answers, as returned by our corps of 

bee and honey reporters, are as follows 
i large lots In small lots Retail Prices. Move 
xt Comb Ext Comb Ext Comb. ment 
27..Fair 
1.00 . Fair 

15 1.00 Rapid 
12% 75 $.60.. 1.00 20..Fair 
3.8 70. boo... S80 °20..Fair 
oOo 1.00 65 t00.. RO ?"O.. Fair 
L000... 6.30 1.25 t5 Fair 

OS 75 95 Rapid 

08 70 1.00 . Rapid 

09 le 70.. 90.. Rapid 

10 40 85... ‘ ‘ .. Fair 

11 50 75 £30 R80 20. . Rapid 

5.50 30. . Slow 

00) 1.00 25..Slow 

1.00 5.50 1.25 20..Fain 

st) 75 1.00 tO... Fan 
1.00 35... Rapid 
GS 75 1.25 . Rapid 
75 ».00 90 27..Fair 

75 1.00 85 Fair 

Ro) 5.25 1.00 30.. Fair 

Slow 

07 0 85 Fair 
1.25 6.85 1.50.. .87..Fair 

1.75 75 6.00. 1.25 35. .Slow 
5..Fair 

75 ‘ 1 .. Fair 

95.. 5.50 1.2 30..Fair 

— 1.00.. ; 2 .. Slow 
08% 4.00.. oo.» @80.. 25 Slow 
11... 4.65 . 5.75 55..Slow 
10% 5.50.. 1.00.. 6.00. 1 5... Fair 

10 1.75 75 6.00... 1 30..Fair 

11 4.80 ‘ Te . Rapid 

oe 50. . 85. . 5 10. . 1 10 »? . Fair 

1.00 oé Rome 30. . Fair 

10 £.50 1.25.. 4.00.. 1.50 25..Slow 
1.00.. 5.50.. 1.385 35..Slow 

80 $80.. 1.10 30..Fair 

85.. 5.65.. 1.20.. .80..8low 

80.. so B@e< . Fair 

10 70 4.00 80 . Fair 
1.20.. 8.00.. 1.50 . Fair 

1.00.. oe 2.88 Fair 

— oo BOD. « we ee Fair 

12%% 4.10 - a .. Rapid 
oa 75 ‘ 90 

08% 3.75.. | Ue 60.. .20..Rapid 

O8 50 Rapid 

6.50 1.25 35..Fair 

80. 1.50 1.00 25..Fair 
75 90 Slow 
60 15... Fair 

75 1.75 1.3 YR... Fain 

11! R( Low Rapid 

11 { ( 1.) ) Fair 

OR! SI 

70 33S 1.00 27..Fair 
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For cAmerican Foul Brood Use 


Dr. 


Hutzelman’s Solution 


ITS CHIEF USE IS 


For Disinfecting Combs 


IN WHICH THERE IS AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 


COMBS AFTER TREATMENT ARE AS GOOD AS THEY 
WERE BEFORE INFECTED. WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 
WHICH WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


» < 


HUTZELMAN, GLENDALE, OHIO 


Canadian Distributor, Dr. C. J]. Devins, Aurora, Ontario. 
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Shipping Cases 


Honey Shipping Cases — Suitable 
for display also! Made of clear 
white basswood, glass and corru- 
gated paper included. 














Honey 


5-lb. friction top pails, per reship- 

ping case of 12 $1.10 
10-lb. friction top pails, per ‘reship- 

ping case of 6 
5-lb. friction top pails, per crate of 


100 
5-lb. friction top pails, 


24-lb. 1% all complete in flat, per crate of 
30.0 r E De s0s6s0 ees .. 13.50 
$ 0 per 100 10-lb. friction top pails, ‘per crate of 
; a a .. 10.00 
12-lb. 17%, all complete in flat, 60-Ib. square honey cans, per case of 
$17.00 per 100. 2 cans , 1.25 
60-lb. square honey cans, per case 
Orders forwarded immediately on enn ge Sap eg 80 
receipt. We have a newly manufac- “a ee in bu 40 
tured stock of all sizes on hand. 16-0z. round glass jars, per reship- 
We also have five and ten pound ping case of 24 . 1.35 


friction-top pails. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG AND 
PRICES! 





6 2-0z. tin top tumblers, per ‘reship 

ping case of 48......... - 1.60 
Write for prices on shipping cases. Our 
cases are neat, smooth and strong, made 
from white winter-sawed basswood. 


tions, and are offering them at this re 


SECTIONS! 
No. 2 44%,x44%4,x1% two-beeway, 
per 1000 $9.5 
CHARLES MONDENG We have an oversupply ‘of these sec 


146 Newton Avenue N. and 
159 Cedar Lake Road, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 

















duced price for a limited time only 
We carry a full line of Bee Supplies; 
write for our free descriptive catalog 
and price list. 








} 
Containers 
| 
> i 
| 


AUGUST LOTZ CO., Boyd, Wis. 
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A Superior e A Superior 
Quality at U hi CS Quality at 
Less Cost Less Cost 
Hives, Hive Bodies, Frames, 
Foundation 
10-fr. Standard Hives with metal cover, inner cover, frames 
ised in cinatncsechuneesseees $13.90 
y 10-fr. Standard Hive Bodies with frames, per crate of 5....... 6.15 
A. D. Frames, 91/2 x 175%, split bottom-bar for vertical wiring, 
gE ey err Teer er rrr ree 6.00 
Diamond Brand Foundation 
Medium Brood ....... 5 lbs., 60c per lb.; 25 lbs. or more, 57c Ib. 
_ fee 5 Ibs., 65c per lb.; 25 lbs. or more, 60c Ib. 
Glass and Tin Honey Containers 
21,-lb. cans, in crates of 100; per crate...................... $4.00 
5-lb. pails, in crates of 100; per crate......................... 7.00 
| 10-lb. pails, in crates of 50, per crate......................... 5.25 
60-lb. tins, used, good condition, 2 tins per case, per case....... .25 
60-lb. tins, new, 2 tins per case, per case...................... 1.00 
| Glass Jars with Gold Lacquered Wax Lined Screw Caps 
8-oz. honey capacity, 3 doz. per carton, per carton............ $1.50 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton, per carton............ 1.20 
3-lb. or quart capacity, 1 doz. per carton, per carton.......... 1.00 
| Hoffman & Hauck, Inc. 
| Woodhaven, “New York | 
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Is This What You See 


When You Pull a Comb 


from Your Hives? 








‘A full comb bui!t from Wired Foundation. No holes. No sagging 


Dadant’s Wired Foundation Gives the Greatest 
Possible “Results in Good Combs 





When you plan your foundation-buying 


consider what this means to you. 
BEESWAX We need 


Dadant’s Wired 

3 constantly large quanti 

Foundation and slot | ties of beeswax and pay 
. good prices for it We 


ted bottom bar 





cannot use mixtures con 


frames are sold by all} HAMILTON, ILLINOIS taining other waxes, as 
| -ibutor - Lewis it spoils the purity of 
distributors of Lewis our product. Ship pure 
‘¢Beewure’’ and Da Makers of Dadant’s Famous beeswax to us at Hamil 

. . Foundations ton, Ill, or Keokuk, Ia 
dl ant s Foundation. | or drop us a card and we 


will quote f. o. b. here 


Send them your. or- | 
deve . | WIRED---PLAIN---SURPLUS or — station is you 
. wisn. 
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EDITORIAL 


Crop and Market 
Conditions. 

noted 
colony has 


BY comparing the figures from producers 
as given on our market page in this issue 
with that of 
August and 
Se ptember, it 
eo will be 
that the average vield per 
been considerably ine eased in certain lo 
calities. This is especially true for the 
New England states, New York, portions 
of Michigan and Wiseonsin, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Utah. According 
to the figures compiled by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
average vield for the United States was 
37.7 pounds per edlony as of Septembe: ] 
against 16.6 per colony as of July 1. 

In spite of these increases the honey 
crop as 2 whole is considerably lower 
than that of last vear. While the aver 
uge yield per colony according to the Zov 
ernment figures is 37.7 pounds this vear 
as compared with 50 pounds last year for 
September 1, it must be remembered that 
there was a heavy loss of colonies in 
some of the best honey-producing regions 
last winter and spring, which greatly re- 
duees the total crop. In addition to this, 
the total imports of honey into the 
United States for the vear ending June 
30, 1923, were over a half million pounds 
less than for the vear ending June 30, 
1922, and the total exports were nearly a 
half million pounds more, 

Reports from all over the country in 
licate that honey is moving much better 
than last year at this time. It will be 
there was almost no 


remembered that 
consumer demand for honey a vear ago, 
while at this time there is a fair move 
ment. Perhaps never before has there 
been so much roadside selling direct from 
the apiary as is taking place this year. 
Many quickly cleaned up 
their own crop and have been purchasing 
honey for their trade for some time, Reg 
mueh better 


beekeepers 


ular dealers also report a 
movement than a vear ago. 

If beekeepers put forth as much effort 
to ereate new outlets for honey this sea 
son as they did a vear ago, the present 
honey crop should be well cleaned up be 


fore any of the 1924 erop is rendy for 


market. 


NUMEROUS reports are reaching this 
office to the effect that many beekeepers, 
liscour a 
Beekeeping Lack- |} 
ing in Stability. prices of hon 
poor season, ure 
permitting them to starve 


ey and thre 
neglecting their bees sand 
even before 
winter begins. 

To some extent this is a natural weed 
ing-out process or readjustment after the 
boom of wartime prices, and as such it 
may be a healthy symptom. The indus 
try is not now in need of more producers. 
In fact, beekeeping would probably be 
better off if all of the bees in the eoun 
try were in the hands of a much smaller 
number of producers who would give the 
bees proper attention. This may be the 
opportune time for those who have faith 
in the industry to take over the holdings 
of those who are ready to give up. It 
usually happens that the best 
comes just after the number of colonies 
has been greatly decreased and the few 
remaining ones are in a weakened con 
dition beeause of discouragement and 
neglect on the part of the beekeeper. 
The one who wins in the long run is the 
one who stands by his guns through thick 
and thin and is ready for the good hon 
ey flows when they come. 


ged 


recent low 


senson 
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THE reader’s attention is ealled to the 
preparing bees for 
winter in this 
Preparing the issue, October 

Bees for Winter. is the month 

——— when the final 


winter should be made. 


several articles on 


preparations fo 
Most beekeepers now 
feeding that is necessary should be done 
in October instead of earlier or later, 
and the weather conditions during the 
month are usually favorable for packing 
the eolonies to be wintered out-of-doors, 
When either packing or feeding is post 
poned until November, the work is usu 
ally slow and disagreeable. In addition 
to this, it is no doubt better for the colo 
nies that all this work be done before 
cold wen 


agree that anv 


thor rl 
ther begins. 
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has been in many 


poor seasons, such as this 

localities, there is usu 

allv a heavy win 

Quality of ter loss of colo 

Winter Stores. nies. Some of this 

is due to starva 

tion, but some of the heaviest losses of 

bees in the North following poor seasons 

have been brought about by poor winter 
stores. 

Starvation need not be considered here. 
for no beekeeper worthy of the name 
will permit his colonies to starve dur 
ing the winter Many colonies heavy 
with stores are doomed either to perish 
miser ibly ol be so redueed in numbers 
that thev will be of no value in the 
spring on aecount of the qualitv of the 
food they must consume during the win 
ter. If the winter is mild enough to per 
mit the bees.to have numerous cleansing 
Nights, they will winter well in spite of 
poor stores; but, if frequent cleansing 
flights are denied them, the winter loss 
will he severe. 

As a rule, a rapid honev flow results in 
rood winter stores, while a slow honey 
flow results in poor stores. Apparently 
the plant, in giving off its day’s supplv 
of nectar, gives with the nectar a given 
amount of gum or material which the 
honevbee is not able to digest whether 
the amount of nectar is large or small. 
In this way, a slow honey flow usually re 
sults in a darker color of the honey and 
au greater amount of indigestible mate 
rial. During seasons when the main hon 
ey flow is slow, so that the hives are filled 
with poor early-gathered honey or honey 
from fall flowers, the bees can not be ex 
pected to winter well if confined for a 
long period without a cleansing flight. 
Furthermore. during vears of meager nee 
tar supply the bees often gather large 
quantities of honeydew, a large percent 
ige of which they are not able to digest. 
The aceumulation of indigestible mate 
rial during confinement causes the bees 
to beeome unduly active and thev wear 
themselves out rapidly because of the 
discomfort. 

As the active 
close and brood-rearing is redueed, the 
hees instinetively begin to surround the 
reduced brood nest with 
honey. If neetar is available from the 
fall flowers, this is placed below the hon 
ev already stored in the hive and adja- 
cent to the brood. If there is a dearth 
of nectar during this period, the bees 
will carry some of the honey from 
the more remote parts of the hive and 
store it adiacent to the brood, thus ar 
ranging affairs so that the last-stored 
honev will be used first. 


season approaches its 


now greatly 


sv taking ad 
intuge of this instinet, the bees ean be 
viven good winter stores by feeding them 


vhen the last of the brood is emerging, 
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thus inducing them to store the food 
en where it will be used first. 

Many who winter their bees suecess 
fully year after year in the North prac 
tice feeding each colony 10 or 15 pounds 
of sugar svrup, regardless of the amount 
of honey in the hive. Strong colonies 
that have their food supply topped off in 
this way are hard to kill, even by th 
most severe winter. This feeding is done 
some time in October in order to induce 
the bees to store it in the right place. 
The article by M. J. Deyell in this issue 
explains how this feeding ean be done 


on a large seale. 
e——"=2 & os" 


THERE is great difference of opinion 

among beekee pers as to the need of add 

ing netd to su 

=) Tarteric Acidin gar syrup when 

Sugar Syrup. feeding thiek 

svrup for win 

ter stores. Many beekeepers have suc 

ceeded in making syrup, vear after vear 

without acid, that eaused no trouble by 
granulating. 

Some experiments being conducted by 
Gleanings in Bee Culture throw consid 
erable light upon this subject. It was 
found that, when syrup is made of exact 
lv two parts of sugar to one part of wa 
ter bv weight, there is danger of the 
svrup’s granulating in the feeder and 
clogging up the feeder holes. When made 
slightly less than two parts of sugar to 
one part of water, there was no troubl 
of this kind. In other words, syrup made 
of two parts of sugar to one part of wa 
ter is approaching the danger line if acid 
} Syrup from the top of the 
tank might not granulate in the feeder, 
while that from the lower part might be 
enough heavier to eause trouble. 

Another thing learned from these ex 
periments is that, contrary to former be 
lief, the bees modifv the heavy svrup 
even when fed late in October, by adding 
the inverting agent while carrying down 
the syrup. It is modified in some cases 
to a sufficient degree to prevent granula 
tion after being stored in the combs, even 
though there may be some erystallization 
in the feeders. It was found that the 
method of feeding has a great influence 
upon the tendency to granulate in the 
combs. When the syrup is taken down 
most rapidly, the tendency to granulate 
is greatest. When it is taken down slow 
lv, the bees apparently add more of the 
inverting agent, and the syrup is modi 


is not used. 


fied to a greater degree. The number of 
holes in the feeder, therefore, makes a 
difference in the tendeney to granulate 
after being stored. When syrup is fed 
hot, there is more granulation in the 
combs than when fed cold, beeause the 


hot svrup is taken down more rapidly. 





wee 
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Years ago the Editor had considerable 
‘perience in feeding heavy sugar syrup 

October, the svrup being fed in large 
pai: placed in an empty super direetly 
indey the brood-frames so that the clus 
ter almost touched the syrup. The syrup 
while hot, and the bees usu- 
ally took ap from 15 to 20 pounds during 
When fed in this wav the 
made two to one, always granu 


was given 


u Single night. 
svrup, 
lated in the combs unless acid was added. 
On the other hand, when the syrup is fed 
cold in a friction top pail feeder contain 
ing only about 30 holes, there is but little 
if any trouble from granulation when 
made of two parts of sugar to one part 
of water or a little less. These differ 
ences will help to explain the difference 
in opinion among beekeepers as to the 
need of acid in making sugar svrup for 
winter feeding. 

Theoretically, rapid feeding should re 
sult in less drain upon the vitality of the 
bees, but rapid feeding of thiek svrup 


makes it necessary te use acid, 





a= & os 


ON page 679 Mr. Byer brings out an in 
portant point in regard to the functions 
of those engag 

Beekeeping and ed in eduea 

fA the Agricultural tional work in 
= _~«eColleges. beeke eping, 
and points out 

an opportune time for the 
more of their efforts 


that this is 


( olleges to direct 


toward creating a greater demand for 
honey. There is a feeling among bee 


keepers that doing 
what they could in helping to increase the 
demand for honey, and that they are turn 
ing out new beekeepers faster than the 
development of the honey mar 
ket would warrant, 


the colleges are not 


present 


In the development of beekeeping as 
an industry, the natural course of affairs 
is for production first to run ahead of 
consumption, bringing on a depression of 
the market, and thus stimulate increased 
sales efforts; then, as the demand is in 
creased, it may run ahead of production, 
which, in turn, stimulates increased pro 
duetion. Thus, most of the time, we are 
producing either too much or too little 
as measured by the market demand. In 
each of these eveles some ground has 
been gained, so that, despite the ups and 
downs, the average is toward a greater 
amount of honey produced 
and eonsumed, and therefore toward a 
more stable industry. It was onlv a few 


and greater 


vears ago that dealers had great diffi 
culty in seeuring enough honey, partly 


on necount of the sugar shortage, whil 
todav thev show but little interest in hon 
ev that is offered and buv only as needed. 
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It would be us great a folly for bee 
keepers constantly to criticise and nag at 
those engaged in teaching beekeeping in 
the colleges as for these college men to 
boost beekeeping unduly when production 
runs of consumption. Many of 
the men engaged in teaching beekeeping 
in the various agricultural colleges, per 
haps most of them, are capable of earn 
ing several times their present salaries 
by taking up honey production. Any who 
could not do this are not worthy of their 
salaries and should be replaced by bet 
ter men. The mystery is that the col 
leges are able to keep the good men at 
all, but many of them stay from vear to 
vear largely from a sense of duty. The 
Editor happens to know several of these 
instructors who are yearning for ‘he 
greater freedom and the outdoor life 
which they might have by taking up hon 
ey production—to say nothing of the 
greater opportunity this would afford in 
a financial way. Constant eriticism and 
nagging on the part of beekeepers would 
soon result in the best men’s leaving the 
colleges, if they are at all sensitive to 
criticism, to production 
thus compelling the colleges to employ 
inferior men as instructors. Such a con 
dition could not help but be injurious to 
beekeeping. 

Again, those who are inelined to criti 
cise the colleges for turning out young 
men equipped with the information 
needed for successful honey production 
should that they will have 
competition whether the 
not, and the most danger 
ous competition is that of the ignorant 
The industry is already 
from too many of the latter 
read the bee journals, 
who are not posted as to crop and market 


ahead 


take up honev 


remember 
colleges teneh 


beekeeping or 


and eareless, 
suifering 
class who do not 


conditions, and who books in 
their which that they 
know nothing about whether it is paying 
Manv ef these do not 
disease if. it 
aplary, and thus help to spread it about 
among those who sre more eareful. The 
competition of the voung men who come 
out of our colleges is certainly to be pre 
ferred to the kind thet 
comes through ignorance. 


keep ho 
business, means 
or not. recognize 


a brood appears in their 


of competit ion 


Another thing to remember is that the 
generation of beekeepers will 
some dav have to be replaced by anothe 
generation if the industry is to survive. 
If the colleges fail to train men for the 
future beekeepers, they 
trained, which in these davs would mean 
that the industry would lag behind the 
other industries. Every important step in 
advancement makes beekeeping more 
technical and calls for greater training 
on the part of the beekeeper if he is to 


present 


must be self 


suceeed, 
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HIS creat Ne 
meeting has fi 
core aon d 


yone into ipl 
eultural history 






and it 18 un 
fortunate that 


the entire pro 


ceedings, rep 
resent ing na 
large array of 


talent from all 
over the United States, can not be pub 
lished in full. The limits of our space 
are such that we can give only a few 
impressions as well as snapshots of this 
remarkable gathering. 

This conference was record-breaking in 
many wavs. At no other bee-meet ever 
held in this country, so far as | know, 
has there been so large an array of api 
cultural talent as was presented at this 
conference. Speakers from all over the 
United States were present. At no other 
gathering of beekeepers has Unele San 
sent so many of his experts as to this 


one, 


And this was not all. The state of Wis 
consin, and particularly the University of 
Wisconsin, outdid themselves in furnish 
ing facilities for the eomfort of beekeep 
ers that were never given before at any 
other university. A large tent was pro 

ided to hold the assembly: Smaller tents 
vere furnished for the accommodation of 
heekeepers who came by auto and who 
vere willing to enjoy the privileges of 
camp life. In faet, it was possible for 
i beekeeper’s whole family to stay on 
the grounds in sight of a beautiful lake 
for a whole week at less eost than for 
i single person to stay for one day at a 
There was 
likewise provided a_ first-class eafeteria 


modern mediun priced hotel. 


vyhere meals were furnished at cost. Those 
heekeepers who preferred to do their 
own cooking in front of their respeetive 
tents could do so All others could pur 
chase a square meal for an insignificant 

In addition to all of this, there was 
provided as fine a beach for bathing as 
ean be found anvwhere. Following 
very fine program for each day was a 
dip in the lake along in the afternoon. 
This feature was enjoyed by not 






\ GREAT BEEKEEPERS’ MEETING 
Some Side Lights and Snapshots of the Madt- 
on and Marengo Meetings 


By E. R. Root 


(o-S2-BI-Ba-Sa 
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stifving 
Madison 
whole weet 
was probably 
as low as they 
eould live in 
their ow 
home, or had 
thev know: 
of the eully 
good things in 
the program, 
the attendance would have been record 
breaking, but many beekeepers felt that 
thev could not afford the expense. rhey 
will never know, 
thev lost. 

While the genera program was of 
very high order and helpful, it would not 
be possible in the limits of our space to 
give even a digest of the various ad 
} 


7 esses, 


perhaps, how mucl 


Readers who are interested in 
knowing what was said and done will re 
fer to the program on page +80) of our 
July issue. With comparatively few ex 
ceptions this was enrried out almost en 
tirely. 
of what was said and done.I ean intro 


While I ean not give even a hint 


duce a few of the leading bee keepers who 
were present at this meeting. Unfor 
tunately we can not introduce them all 
first, on aecount of a lack of space; 
and, second, because we were unable to 
secure photos of some of them. How 
ever, [ am able to introduee to vou some 
of those who came from a distance as 
well as a few whose pictures could not 
be omitted without making one _ fee! 
that it was a ease of Hamlet with Ham 
let left out. 


Who’s Who at the Madison Conference. 


First and foremost of the bunch T feel 
that I ought to introduce to vou Prof. 
H. F. Wilson, who, in collaboration with 
Miss Malitta D. Fischer, spent months 
in preparing for this conference. Prof 
Wilson is Professor of Bee Culture in the 
University of Wisconsin, connected with 
the affairs of the Wiseonsin State Bee 
keepers’ Association, president of the 
American Honey Producers’ League, a 
commereial honey producer, and an en 
thusiast on bees and beekeeping. 

Miss Malitta D. Fischer, secretary of 


the W isc onsin Bee keepers’ Asso- 





i few. Some of the illustrations 
herewith will give an idea of the 
feast of good things that were 
provided: and eertainlv not the 
least of these good things was 
the privilege of having a genu 
ine handshake with some of the 


leaders ot ipieulturs in this 
eountry. 


Had the beekeepers of the Unit 





ed States known that the cost of H. F 





ciation, was the one who earried 


<2 out with such eare all the de 
tails to make the meeting what 


. it was. She was ably assisted bv 
the president of the Association, 
James Guin. Both he and Miss 
Fischer were active during the 
entire eonferenee. Miss Fischer 
had a tent and a general informa 





tion booth, as well as ai stand 


where all bheekee 


Wilson 


pers could get 











Viim 
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l h Dey me \ ultu th ik o he big tent whe 
idison conferences were held ”") The big tent where the Madison conferences were held 
hoto was taken while the conference was S@SSiOl }) Luneheon of the beekeepers on the 
f Mr. Wolebe 1 neighbor o f Dr. Miller, just preeeding the memorial meeting at the churel 
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ice-cream cones, the pro 
ceeds of which were turn 
ed over to the Dr. 
memorial fund. 


How Uncle Sam Was 
Represented. 

The Bureau of Entomol 
ogy was represented by 
Dr. E, F. Phillips and sev 
eral members of his staff. 
M. D. Fischer. Dr. Phillips needs no in 
troduction to our read 





carried a large part in the pro 
vyram throughout the week. 

Dr. A. P. Sturtevant is the man who 
all samples 
3ureau fo 
diagnosis. He had with him charts and 

drawings to illustrate his 
talks on the 


makes the examinations of 


of brood disease sent to the 


es 





brood dis 
enses of bees. 

EK. L. Sechrist and W. 
J. Nolan, two other rep 
resentutives of the Bu 
reau of Entomology, also 
presented important pa 
pers that were well re 
eeived. 

Unele Sam was further 
re presented in the person 
of Harold J. Clay of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Eeonomies, and 
Dr. S. A. 
estimates of the same Bureau. Dr. 


Jones of the Division of Crop 
Jones 
the man yvho 


gathers and compile 


stutisties on the honey crop conditions. 


ane Mr. Clay edits the 


3 
1 


Market News 
Service on honey. The 
honey market repo tS Hs 
n rule are issued from 
Washington, D. C.: but 
meeting Mr 
Clay had made it possible 
to have those for August 
15 sent from Madison hot 
from the wires. 

| ean not pass further 
without 


during this 





offering a com 
ment at this point. I] won 
der if the beekeepers of 
the United States fully appreciate al 
the good things that Unele Sam has 
done for them during the last few vears. 
The splendid work done by Dr. FE. F 
Phillips and his staff of co workers in the 
Bureau of Entomology in 


disseminating 
scientific information re 
garding bees and bee be 
havior 1s, perhaps, not so 
well known as it should 
be. Then eomes along Un 
cle Sam again in furnish 
ing heekeepers with re 
linble information on hon 
ev erop ind market con 
ditions from all over the 
country. The one depart 
ment under Dr. Phillips 








Miller 
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itself on 
how to keep bees better 
and how to get more hon 
ey from them. The other 
department, under H. C 
Taylor, has coneerned it 
self on how to get more 7 
money for the honey. The . 
one is directly supplemen 
tary to the other. The 


has coneerned 














work done by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Econom w_ J. Nola 
ics under Taylor has en 

abled beekeepers to yet 
mation in regard to the honey crop and 
Formerl¥ beeke*pers 
had to rely on reports of what beekeep 
ers, jobbers and honey buyers thought 
all of them more or less prejudiced by 
self-interest—a bout the 
size of the honey crop 
and what it ought to sell 
for; but now they are get 
ting information on what 
it actually sold for so far 
as human agencies, with 
all the faeilities of a 
great government, are 
able to give them. 


io 


necurate infor 


actual honey sales. 





ele Sam eertainly 
recognized the importance 
of this meeting; and those who attended 
can not fail to appreciate how much he 
did for them at this conference. He sent 
down a magnificent exhibit of charts 
that were displayed on the walls of thi 
mammoth tent where the 
held. He 


great array of Samy les of 


meeting was 
also provided a 


honey from all scat of 
the country, classified as 
represe nting 
every shade of color — 
the whitest of honevs 


to eolor and 


almost black. 


The Miller Memorial 





Committee. 
All the members of ; > Dadant 
committee were present 


save one, Mr. Le Texus 
(. P. Dadant of the American Bee Jour 
nal is chairman. The other members 0 
the eommittee are Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
B. F. Kindig and E. R. Root. Mr. Da 
dant presided at the dedication of ft! 
Dr. Charles C. Miller api 
eultural library, held on 
Friday morning, the 17th, 
at the librarv itself. Af 
ter outlining the work of 
the committees and the 


Stourgeon of 


¢ 


final decision to loeate 
the librarv at the Univer 
sitv of Wisconsin, he was 
followed bv E. R. Koot, 
B. F. Kindig, Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Prof. H. F. Wil R. B. Willson 











weeta, 
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son and N. E. Franee. 
The library was formally 
accepted by President EF. 
\ A. Birge on behalf of the 
University. 


Apicultural Instructors 
Represented. 

R. B. Willson, within 
the last year, has taken 
the place of Geo. H. Rea. 
His work is along exten 
sion lines, teaching how 
to keep bees better. Recently both have 
been investigating the new method of 
dusting fruit trees that has been so dan 
gerous to bees in New York. Both Mr. 
Rea and Mr. Willson are co operating 
with the foul-brood inspectors in the 











Francis Jager 


state. In an edueational 
wav both have done a 
great deal to eradicate 
disease; but, after all, the 
greatest enemy the in 
spector and extension 
man have to contend with 
is the ignorance coneern 
ing the nature of bee dis 


eases, 





Prof. Francis Jager of 
Minnesota has aswork 
somewhat different in that he is a pro 
fessor, his subject being apiculture. He 
has a large class of apicultural students 
and his school ranks high, not only for 
work done, but for its influence through 
out beedom. Prof. Jager is one of the 
most enthusiastic bee-lov 
ers in the United States. 


Kk. C. Davis 


Kk. C. Davis of Louisi 
ana is doing a wonderful 
work for his state. Api 
culture is not so far ad 
vanced in Louisiana as 
in either Minnesota or 
New York; consequently 
Mr. Davis has to work 
along the lines of elemen 
tarv work. He sometimes 
addresses groups of beekeepers and pros- 
pective beekeepers that run up into the 
several hundreds. In one case | know 
of his having 1200 colored people whose 
enthusiastic attention he held. Mr. Davis 
is just the right man in the right place. 
Ile knows how to. hold 
and handle crowds, white 
or black; and some 
erowds he has, as I 








4. Alphonsus 





ean 
personally testify. He has 
au wonderful gift of tell 
ing stories and making 
those stories fit his lines 
of instruction. 








Prof. Alphonsus, on ae 
count of the distressing 


S. B. Fracker. Cconomic conditions — in 
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his country, was obliged 
to leave Austria. He oc 
cupied a position in that 
country similar to that 
now held by Dr. Phillips 
in the United States. He 
is the author of several 
books and booklets in the 
German language; has 
been a leader in Austria, 
and is now in eharge on 
the Minnesota Farm api Mr. Adams. 
aries under Prof. Jager, 

who has made it possible for him to live 
in this country till conditions in Europe 
shall have become better. 

Foul-Brood Inspectors. 

Dr. S. B. Fracker has charge of the 
bee-inspection work in 
Wisconsin, and is” also 
secretary of the American 
Honey Producers’ League. 
It is fortunate that both 
Prof. Wilson and Dr. 
Fracker are together in 
Madison, where they ean 
easily confer and direct 
the affairs of the League, 
and Wiseonsin is fortun 
ate in having two such RB. F. Kindig 
men of such wide experi 
enee and. ability. He has an able as 
sistant in field work in the personage of 
Mr. Adams. 

B. F. Kindig, formerly Professor of 
Apiculture at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, is now State Bee Inspector of 
Michigan. He is one of 
the most active and effi 
cient bee inspectors in 
the United States, and 
Michigan is fortunate in 
having such a man. 














Cc. A. Reese, formerly of 
West Virginia, then of 
Florida, is now State Bee d 
Inspector for Ohio. In 
both of the other states 
he had experience, not 
only in general apiculture but in inspee 
tion work. In Florida he was a deputy 
inspector under Prof. Newell. Mr. Reese, 
with his deputies, is doing some general 
clean-up work in Ohio. 

Dr. J. C. Hutzelman of Glendale, Ohio 
is the originatoi of the 
Hutzelman solution for 
the disinfection of combs 
infected with foul brood. 
For particulars concern 
ing this, see December 
Gleanings, 1922. Dr. Hut 
zelman is an enthusiastic 
beekeeper; and, realizing 
the awful waste of burn 
ing up good combs and 
frames, he has been work- J, CG, Hutzelman 








C. A. Reese 
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ing for years on a solution that will dis 
infect the combs, allowing them to be 
used again, no matter how badly they 
may be daubed up with diseased matter 
nor how thick the seales of the dead 
matter may be. Tests made at Medina 
and elsewhere have been very encourag 
ing. Dr. Hutzelman is not inelined to 
make an overstatement; and when he 
SaVvs he has successfully trented 1000 
infected with Ameriean foul 
brood, and that those same combs are 


combs 


now in use, without showing any trace 
of disease, | believe him. The practica 


bilitv of this treatment 

~ depends entirely on the 

a acct proposition as to whether 
9% f} 6the cost of eure with thi 
solution Is equal to or 


od F 2 
wer i? more than the cost of 
» f * melting up the combs 
> | and buving foundation 
“=. and new frames. Illere 
ae again Dr. Hutzelman savs 
~~ that he has been able to 
N. E. France. treat the combs for six 








cents apiece, and an ex 
poe rien ed be ekeeper Suivs he has been able 
to do it for tive cents per comb. Others 
who have tried the solution are in doubt. 


Beekeepers of the Older Days. 


Among the celebrities of the past and 
present at the Madison meeting was that 
old war horse, N. EF. France of Platte 
ville, Wis. le was among the first in 
this country to see the danger of Ameri 
cnn foul brood, and in the early davs 
he appeared before the Wisconsin levis 
lature and seeured a foul brood law. He 
was subsequently appointed State Bee 

Inspector—a position that 
he held for many years 
Besides doing the regular 
work of inspection, he 
traveled over Wisconsin 
during winters, talking 
bees at farmers’ insti 
tutes. In this he eame in 
with 
beekeepers, inst ruc t i ng 
them how to treat for 





personal contact 








Hasry Lathees foul brood. A man who 
was then operating some 
0 eolonies of bees successfully eertain 


lv would be able to tell others how to 
keep bees better, and he did. 

Mr. France, with all his ether qualifica 
tions, was an aggressive diplomat. Ha 
put a good many good things across. He 
was subsequently elected president of 
the Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Asso 
clation—a position that he held for 
many years. He was likewise elected gen 
eral manager of the North American 
seekeepers ’ Association, whieh subse 
quently took over the work of the Na 
tional Beekeepers’ Union. He is still an 
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old war horse, with a lot of fight in him, 
and while he holds none of the positions 
spoken of above today, he was one of 
the outstanding figures at the Wisconsin 
meet, as he has been for many vears in 
his state and the nation at large. 
Harry Lathrop, for many years a rail 
way man, and still holding his position 
with one of the big roads, is a side-line 
beekeeper and an enthusiastic one. Like 
Mr. France, he bridges the past and the 
present. For many years he attended 
most of the national beekeepers’ con 
ventions held throughout the country. 
Another of the out 
standing figures at the 
Wisconsin meeting was 
Judge 
of Adam Grim. The lat 
ter, with the monev he 
made from his bees in the 
early days, established a 
bank. This same Adam 
Grim, unless we except | fp 
Moses Quinby, was the 
first commercial beekeep 
er in the United States. 
When I say ‘‘commercial beekeeper’’ I 





George Grim, son 











George Grim 


mean one who produces honey by the 
carload. Adam Grim did all this, and 
more, many years before any one els¢ 
took up the industry in a large way. He 
owned from 1500 to 2000 colonies, and at 
his death his son, George, took up the 
work. Having a predilection for law, 
the son gradually sold out his father’s 
bees. At the beginning of his law prae 
tice his love for the bees came back, and 
for a period of vears he followed bees in 
a commercial way and on the lines laid 
down by his fatizer. He subsequently 
gave up bees, because his 
profession began to crowd 
more upon his time. He 
was elected common pleas 
judge, and finally to the 
eireuit bench—a_ position 
he now holds. 


Fun-Making at the Madi- 
son Meeting. 





If there was any one 
man at the whole confer J. M. Barr. 
ence who helped to relieve 
the strain of a heavy program, it was 
James M. Barr of West Allis, Wis. A 
native of Seotland, he has a Scoteh ae 
cent in all its beauty and purity. He 
started the ball rolling by telling stories. 
\fter the work of the dav was over, be 
fore the campfire, he and Davis of Lou 
isiana vied with each other in telling 
stories. 

Some one suggested that between the 
sessions we could have a mock trial o1 
court. Mr. Barr was unanimously elect 
ed as judge of that court; and for two 
or three days between the general pro 
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Various 


grams ‘‘Judge’’ 
held eourt. 
prominent 

ers were brought 
fore **this court’’ 


THIS 


BY 


beekeep 

T+} ) 
be ‘ l 
on 


BEE 


HARLES ¢ 
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at this service in the 
of Judge K. 
Shurtleff. 


Following 


person 
1). 
this the 
beekeepers walked 


NT 


charges of ‘* miscon- MER RESIDENT MAR over inn body to Dr. 
duet;’’ of ‘‘disturb- N Aree sof Miller’s old home: 
; > 29 fe ‘ ? mV > 10 a6 , > area > ra 
ing the peace at > as k MAGE saw the place where 
night, by *snor- he kept his bees, 
ing,’’ by ‘*talking where he wrote his 
too early in the morn- articles for publica- 
ing,’’ ete., ete. The tion, his bee-house 
fines ranged all the and bee-cellar, and 


way from a nickel to 
a dollar, according to 
the pleasure of the 
court. A considerable 
sum of money was collected, all of which 
was turned over to the Miller Memorial 
Fund. 


On the morning of the last day, Sat 
urday, automobile parties were made up 
at Madison to go over to attend the me- 
morial services at Marengo, in Dr. Mil 
chureh. Shortly after arrival a 
splendid basket lunch was served on the 


ler’s 


lawn of a neighbor, N. V. Woleben, for 
the out-of-town guests. At two o’clock 


ehureh the 


we all assembled at the for 
memorial services. 
Besides the formal dedication of the 


library at the University of Wisconsin, 
it was deemed appropriate and altogeth- 
er fitting that a bronze tablet be erected 


Bronze memorial in the Presbyterian Church 
at Marengo, 


parts of his old hives 
and some of his ap 


Illinois. pliances, which were 


examined with an 
almost reverential interest. There is 


shown on the cover page a view of Dr. 
Miller’s dooryard. It was here in front 
of a bed of gladioli where the pictures 
were taken of him just a few days be 
fore his death. These were reproduced 
in Gleanings for November and Decem 
ber, 1920. Dr. Miller was an expert in 
growing these beautiful flowers, and they 
were still there in all their glory, mute 
ly testifying to the artistic taste of their 
former owner. 

Well do I recall the many pleasant hours 
I spent with Dr. Miller and his family 
in that dooryard and in the bay window 
room where he and his family lived, and 
where he sat before his typewriter, and 





on the walls of this church where Dr. with it in that inimitable conversational 
Miller had been a member so long. 1 way taught the great bee world how to 
think I am safe in nee keep bees better. 

saying that there g ~~ —- oe - I eount it as one 
were few memorial |[§ of the great privil 
services held any eges of my life that 
where in the coun I was permitted to 
trv in honor of a sit so often at the 
fellow townsman at feet of this Gama 
which there were liel in beekeeping. 
more distinguished Whenever L had 
people from other a new hobby or a 
states than there new policy, or any 
were at the Miller thing that looked 
memorial services new or attractive, I 
it Marengo, on the used to run up to 
18th of August last. Dr. Miller’s to get 


The ehureh was 
filled, and the ser 
vice was appropri 


ite and impressive. 
The memorial tab 
let, after being un- 
veiled by Mrs. Mil 
ler, was formally 
turned over to the 
trustees, after which 








his opinion. Most of 
the time he was fa 
vorable, and. at 
other times he 
would urge eaution. 
To ‘‘fargue’’ with 
such a man was both 
and an 
inspiration. Fortu 
nately IT had on the 
one side my father, 
and on the othe 
Dr. Miller, both 


a pleasure 





there were ad 
dresses by C. | 
Dadant, Prof. H. F. 
Wilson and Dr. E. , 
Ff. Phillips. Maren 
The late Dr. 


fo wis represented 


Cc. C. Miller 


young in spirit and 
enthusiasm, 
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ON E Y ' did honey 
prices FOF eee Ce aS dressed in ' 
should ‘ at green lnbel 

main stills FUNDAMENTALS IN MARKETING sug gestive ot 

They should How to Build up a Permanent Year-around nothing so 

be determined Business in Honey Sales much as paris 

by the cos of . “Bir: cree one ¢ 
production pie By Colin P. Campbell this — iabel 
: Vice President American Honey Producers’ League . . 

by comparison on exposure to 

with other the light would 

commodities. 1 \ \ . turn a dirty 
do not menn brown and 
by this the [This is the second of two articles hy Mr make the print 
prices of so Campbell on the subject of marketing. It should almost illeg 
entled competi be read in connection with the first Ww hieh ap ble. Don’t he 

peared in the September issue Editor ; : 
tive goods penny wise and 

(there are none dollar foolisl 

whieh are really competitive), but 1 when it comes to selecting your label. 

mean prices on the things the produce! Put in some monev and thought. Don't 
has to buy for his family. To illustrate, skimp. 

the price should depend somewhat on the It is well to have a label suggest thi 

number of packages the beekeeper pro source of the honey, as by a picture of 

duces, valued at what it costs him to a hive, a blossom or a bee, or all and any 
support his family for a year; and the of these. The words, ‘‘pure’’ 9 and 
quotient obtained by dividing this sum ‘*honey,’’ should be prominent, the lat 
by the number of packages will) give ter word the most prominent, Too much 
hi the wholessle price per package. If printed matter spoils it. 1 would not 
wlds to th HO per cent, he will not nda much save the net weight, the name 
be far out of the way on what his retail and address of the producer or packer, 
price Should be This, of course, is only and a brief recipe for liquefving the 
one way of approaching the problem, and honey if it ervstallizes. The value of 
should not be relied upon entirely. The this last is doubtful, as | am inelined to 
chief reliance should be the cost of pro the view that very few buvers read the 
duction and a profit. label and that the label is chiefly valu 
Inducing Dealers to Push Sales of able for the impression its appearance 
Honey. makes rather than for the story which 
| have suid that the producer should the printed matter on it tells, A good 
fix the retail and the wholesale price. I label onee adopted should be kept. it 
do not mean by this that he should do mary be better at times to keep nh noo 
so arbitrarily: but he should give the label rather than to ehange. The label 
dealer a liberal discount, like the dis which the public has become accustemed 
count on other goods he sells. Dealers to is a business asset and should not be 
push the sale of the commodities on released. I believe our supply houses 
which they make a profit. They keep will not sell stock labels of the same 
other things because people call for them kind to more than one in the same com 
and expeet to find them in that kind of munity, This certainly should be the 
store, but it is only when they are called rule. For another to use the same label 
for that he sells them. It makes quite a in competition is unfair trade. 
difference in sales for the dealer to say Co-operation with the Dealer. 

to Mrs. Jones when she telephones in her The next important principle is co 

order, ‘‘We have some fine table honey; operation with the dealers who handle 

may we send you a jar?’’ and it is the vour goods. Producers should seek to 
liberal discount and the co-operative pol assist and consult the interests of th: 
iev that bring that kind of service. dealer. Make the dealers feel that vou 

I have spoken of the package, that if are behind them at all times. Don’t let 
should be of size to sell for even money goods get shopworn on the dealer’s 
and that the eustomer should be edu shelves. Replace them with fresh goods 
cated to ask for the package and not for at your expense. If honey crystallizes in 
the pound. sy the same token the pack the dealer’s jars, give him new and | 
age should remain uniform, and this in quid goods in place of them. If a cus 
volves the dress as well as the size. The tomer returns a jar beeause it” has 
dress of the package, the label, should ‘“sugared,’’ insist that the dealer show 
aulwavs be the same; it should be dis the label and describe the method of 
tinetive and continuous. It should be liquefying; but don’t let him argue with 
attractive, not gaudv. Two or more ¢ol the customer over it, and promptly re 
ors should be used, but they should har place the jar with one in which the 
monize. There should be nothing repel honey is liquid. This may seem foolis! 
lent about the label. | now reeall splen- to some of yeu; but remember that. the 
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public and even the grocers are not post 
ed on this point as you are, and many 
really think that honey whieh has granu 
lated hiaas spoiled or was not pure to 
begin with. 


| was surprised at a leading grocer in 
our town the other day who had on his 
counter some jars in which some honey 
had granulated. Our trade demands li 
quid honey. | tried to sell him 
more honey; but he said he had enough, 
that it spoiled too quickly and pointed 
to the jars.of granulated honey. I ex 
plained to him how easily he might re 
duce it by placing it over the furnace on 
the register at night. He thanked me, 
iiquefied and sold the honey, and I am 
in a& position to sell him a nice order. | 
think this co-operation with the dealer 
to keep the goods on his shelves in prime 
condition as to appearance is of great 
importance and should not be overlooked. 
The excuse of looking over his stock to 
see if it is all right gives you entry to 
his store, and frequently results in or 
ders even though his stock is all right. 

It is also bad policy to trv to sell all 
stock at and to the same 
Never dealer. Don’t 
tuke on many Try for the 
best. Plan to your crop the 
senson through so that your supply for 
vou! may be always available 
that there may be no delays in filling er 


some 


of vour once 


place, oversell a 
too dealers. 


mike last 


dealers 


ders and that vou may be able to keep 
your dealers alwavs stocked. 

The goods should be of rood quality 
and as represented. They should be 


carefully handled and packed to retain 


color and flavor, They should be adver 
tised and sold for what they are. Pack 
uges should be full weight better three 
ounces too much than one ounce too lit 
tle. 

The producer's entire policy should 


be honorable, liberal and broad-minded. 
He should, at no point, be niggardly, pe 
His dealers and their 
customers are his friends. They make 
They are indispensable to 

Their co-operation and 
retained. To do this, 


nurious or narrow. 


his fortune. 
his success, 


fr iendship must be 


he should at all times consult their in 
terests, their wishes and needs. Greunt 
retail establishments have been built on 
the maxim, ‘fOur customers are always 


right’’; this maxim and the service lie 

aut the foundation of all retailing. 

Beekeepers’ Attitude Toward Competi- 
tors. 


I should not leave this matter without 


saving something about attitude toward 
‘competitors. Fundamentally, this atti 
tude should always be friendly. Don 


be jealous, let him make a few sales. Co 
operate with him to make and improve 
the market. Do not 


Speak well of them if 


goods. 


noth 


slander his 
vou cans Say 
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Traducing 
help vou and 
is better 


ing about them if you can’t. 
him or his goods will not 


will injure the market. It busi 


ness to talk about the yood points vou 
have than to eall attention to the short 


comings of others. If his label doesn’t 


please you, say nothing of it but eall 
attention to the beauties of your own. 
Above all, don’t try to undersell him. 


You attract suspicion to your own goods 
and demoralize the market for all. If he 
comes back with a cut, then you will be 
forced to reduce again; and there is only 


one end, which is ruin. Don’t try to 
get in the other fellow’s territory or 


entice away the other’s dealers by prac 


tices which are questionable from =a 
business standpoint such as | have men 
tioned above. Let him make some mon 
ev. If you are not properly in his tet 


ritory, keep away unless there is busi 
ness enough for all; and, if you go in, 
hold up prices. You would not think of 
overstocking a locality with bees; why 
do so with honey? You would not think 
of robbing vour neighbor’s whi 
cut his price? 


hives; 


The entire burden of my song so fa 
has been on the producer as a whole 
snler, This, in fact, is the big story 
anyway, and bears the most study. The 


most problems are presented in this field, 
but | do not mean to slight the others. 
What | have said applies generally with 
equal force where the producer himself 
retail: and, if hasn't 

nse enough to do the other things when 
he goes into the retail game, then it will 
time to talk of them. 
appearance and 


undertakes to one 


be a waste of 


Cleanliness, neatness of 
count, 
When Producer Acts as Jobber. 
Jobbing is a simpler game, but 
hazardous. There, the whole crop is stak 
ed upon a single cast. Address, sociabil 
ity, quality and price control. The ob 
jective is entirely different from that of 
the wholesaler. There is 
short series of sales. The producer com 


nddress 


more 


one sale or a 
presses all of his generalship into one 
short campaign. It will probably mean 
a trip to a neighboring metropolis, a pe 
riod of entertainment of customers, a few 
spent with them with a few 
ples where the hail-fellow who can tell 
the truth in good English wins. Don't 
be afraid to entertain. If you buy a 
meal, buy a good one; if you distribute 
cigars, give away good ones. Your cus 
tomers will be inelined to judge you and 
vour goods by the character of your en 
tertainment. Ten dollars additional spent 
in this way will mean more for your crop. 
It may mean a cent il pouna for a ear- 
lond, so don’t cut the don’t be 


days sam 


a 
4 


corners, 

stingy. 
However, 

clined to the 


said, T am in 
these whe 


atter al! is 


view that Ye: 
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sell in jobbing quantities it is better to 
pool your crop with others and sell 
through a man who is a salesman in a 
large way. In short, | mean co-opera 
tion. The trouble with this is yourselves. 
If you go into a deal of this kind, stay 
in it. Don’t think of going into an ex 
change unless you mean to stay in it for 
at least five years, and after you are in 
don’t try to compete with the exchange. 
Pennies spent in the salary of a really 
good salesman will repay you dollars in 
the price you get for your crop. And, 
for heaven’s sake, let the samples you 
make use of truly reflect the character 
of your crop. 

All Do Not Have Talent for Selling. 

Selling is a business by itself. Bee 
keepers are producers. They think and 
act in terms of producing. They are 
principally interested in producing, and 
those who do not have the talent, the 
education or whatever you please to ¢all 
it, for selling and who are determined to 
go on in the old way, cutting prices, 
labeling cheaply, selling below cost, bet 
ter keep out of the market, stop trying 
to sell and ‘‘let George do it.’’ 






HE bee 
i ¢--*- whe 

proldue es 
honey on only 
a small seale 
will not want 
to dispose of 
that honey at 
wholesale 
prices, unless he is such a very busy per 
son that he has no time at all for the 
marketing end, and there is no one in 
his family who will do it for him. How, 
then, sell the product of his hives? 

With me, honey production is my main 
‘*line.’’ It is not a big line but neither 
is it a side line. As I live at home some 
time has to be taken out for housekeep 
ing, also for girl seout work and other 
activities; but I am a commercial honey 
producer, even if I do not sell my honey 
by earload lots. IL am also my own re 
tailer, because I have time to wash jars, 
stick on labels and bottle my honey. 
Time is a requisite because there is no 
question that, if the beekeeper is going 
to bottle and sell his honey in fairly 
small packages, he must have time to do 
it properly. 

The following, in general, is my pro 
cedure in producing the honey crop. Ear 
lv in the spring I look over my equip 
ment, cleaning things up, sorting them 
over and getting hives and supers ready 
for the summer so there will be plenty 
on hand for the summer’s needs. (Noth- 







FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 
How Odd Moments are Rendered Profitable bj 
Selling Honey Direct to Consumers 


By Josephine Morse 
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If you have the talent for selling and 
au desire to market vour own crop, sell 
Convince 
vourself that it has as good flavor and 
color as any on the market, that it is 
packed as carefully and as cleanly as it 
can be, that your size of package is the 
best, that your label is the most artistic 
and that your price is just what your 
honey is worth. When you have done 
this, when you have sold yourself yout 
own honey, you are ready to go out and 
approach the public. Until that time 
your selling campaign is a house of cards 
which will be blown over by the first 
breath of operation, and you will be left 
defenseless except for the reprehensible 
practice of price-cutting. Be honest 
with yourself and with the publie and 
stay by it at a price for which you ¢an 
afford to stay in the business in comfort, 
and you will succeed. There is money 
enough in it, but it is up to you to get 
it out. No one else is going.to come 


vour honey to vourself first. 


and seek you out of the multitude and 
hand it to you. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 






ing is so dis 
tracting on a 
hot July day 
as to have to 
fasten founda 
tion in frames 
for a new 
swarm, or to 
have a big hon 
ey flow on and not enough supers to take 
eare of it!) This is pleasant anticipa 
tory work and gives plenty of opportun 
ity to plan, and to ‘‘weigh one’s honey 
before it is gathered!’’ The first warm 
day in the latter part of March or early 
April, I peek into the hives to be sure 
that queen and stores are present ani 
sufficient. Just before apple bloom, | 
go through each hive thoroughly, doing 
whatever is necessary. 

Keeping Different Kinds of Honey 

Separate. 

I find that in my loeality I get better 
results in well finished honey by using 
shallow extracting frames rather than 
the full-depth Langstroth size. The bees 
will often fill and eap only the honey 
at the top and sides of the full-depth 
frames, especially if they have been used 
for brood. The rest of the combs will b 
filled perhaps, but left unsealed a long 
time unless the honey flow is heavy and 
lasts some time. Often, if left in the 
hive, two kinds of honey may be stored 
in the same frame. If you wish the col 
ors and flavors to be kept separate, that 





wees 
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means uncapping only a part of each 
comb at a time, and two extractings, 
which is a nuisance. Of course, a great 
deal depends on the honey flow and the 
condition of the colony. For the light 
tiows of light-colored honey I prefer shal- 
low extracting combs. When seven are 
placed in an eight-frame super they are 
easy to uneap, and the supers are easy 
to handle. I plan to take off my apple- 
blossom honey as soon as it is sealed. The 
supers are marked and put in a wari 
room to be extracted first, when the 
blueberry and clover are ready later. 
Honey from apple bloom is the lightest 
that I get, so I like to get it off the 
hive quickly to keep the color and flavor 
pure. 

Brood-chambers are thoroughly in- 
spected once in three weeks—oftener if 
swarming is indiecated—and I seldom 
lose a swarm. In the fall another ex- 
tracting takes place. Care is used, how- 
ever, to see that plenty of honey is left 
on the hives for wintering and ‘‘spring 
ing.’’ When my bees are packed in their 
winter cases the middle of October, the 
honeyv-produecing part of the game is 
over until the next summer. 


Retailing the Crop in One-Pound Glass 
Jars. 

So much for the production of the 
crop. Now for the disposal of it, which 
has been going on slowly and intermit 
tently all summer. Practically all my 
honey is sold in one-pound glass jars, at 
the same price as that in first-class gro- 
ceries. Only about half of it is bottled 
at extraeting time. The rest is set aside 
in 60-pound eans and 6-gallon milk cans 
(borrowed from my father’s dairy) to 
wait until work with the bees themselves 
is over, and there is time to indulge in 
an orgy of bottle-washing, bottling and 
labeling. There is comparatively little 
demand for honey by the consumer till 
fall. Then the business is quite active, 
gradually slowing down as winter ap 
proaches. T use round, straight-sided, 
clear, white glass jars with screw caps. 
These jars hold 16 ounees of honey, net 
weight. And here let me say that it is 
important that each jar should have its 
round inner eap of waxed cardboard, or 
the jar will leak. 

My labels are plain black and white 
with clear, easy-to-read lettering. I do not 
care much for the colored labels—not at 
all for those in red, as that color looks 
so erude with the honey, and, to me, de 
tracts from its appearance. T think gold 
looks well with the different honey col 
ors, and perhaps a light blue might be 
yood in eombination with the gold. But 
1 prefer for my own honey a neat busi 
ness-like label in blaek and white 
nothing faney. 
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Importance of Keeping Up Quality. 

I keep up the standard of my honey; 
never selling any which is thin or un 
ripened or which, to my knowledge, con- 
tains honeydew. Thus my customers are 
satisfied and continue to buy, usually, 
as time goes on, becoming larger con 
sumers. A great deal is sold to summer 
residents who serve it or speak of it to 
their friends, who, in their turn, buy. 
They like it best in the glass jars, serv 
ing it right in the jar. I find people 
generally like to see what thev are get 
ting, and a nice jar of clear, well-strained 
honey is an attractive addition to any 
breakfast table. Those who come to 
town just for the summer like to earry 
away, or have sent, some honey for win 
ter use. When there are children in the 
family, great quantities are consumed. 


8 eee 














An ardent honey customer and consumer. Also 
a splendid advertising medium. 


| ship it by parcel post, in corrugated 
paper boxes, well stuffed with crumpled 
up newspapers, in lots of from one jar to 
three dozen. Much is sold in town, 
either at the door or delivered free of 
charge. People rather like to come to 
wateh the bees at work and see the ex 
tractor. This seems to convince them of 
the purity of the honey and its general 
superiority over that sold in their gro 
cery. 

Advertising Honey Locally. 

If I have a good deal on hand ané 
want to dispose of it a little more quick 
lv, | put a small advertisement in the 
local paper. This always brings tel 
phone orders and increased sales. 

There is another form of advertising 
whieh is very much neglected by bee 
keepers, that is, educational articles in 


—_ 
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their local papers, te lling the food value 
of honey, its desirability for children as 
u sweet, instead of the tons of candv 
whieh are annually consumed, the pro 
cess of granulation, ete., ete. Every in 
telligent beekeeper knows these things 
and is constantly hearing them over and 
over again in his trade journals; but, 
unless he passes this information on to 
those who do not know, he is not help 
ing the honey markets by his knowledge. 
Short articles on different bee and honev 
topics printed from time to time in the 
local daily paper will be more effective 
than only one very long article in which 
the writer tries to sav evervthing at 
onee, 


The honey that I exhibit at the agri 


ample 


N U 
fier of * 


stores of 





the proper 
quality, fur 
\ 


nished to eneh Foreman of The 








colony of bees 
yoing Into win 
ter quarters 
is a very important factor in suecessful 
wintering. The truth of the above state 
ment is renlized more keenly just fol 
lowing a long, severe winter when bees 
have had few if any opportunities for 
Ordinarily, bees in the 
locality of Medina, Ohio, get winter 
cleansing flights: but oceasionally there 


cleansing fights. 


comes a long, cold winter that causes 
heavy losses of bees among beekeepers 
who give little or no attention to the 
quality and quantity of stores supplied 
to each colony. 

We usually vet a fall honev flow du 
ing September from goldenrod and aster 
We make a practice of feeding our bees 
thick sugar svrup after brood-rearing 
CenHSses first, to correct any poor quality 
of stores, and second, to supply any de 
ficiency in the required quantity of the 
stores, Forty-five or fifty pounds of 
stores per eolonyv is none too mueh for 
this loealitv. This amount of stores is 
caleulated to supply the bees with food 
until the main honey flow starts the fol 
lowing season, early in June. It is true 
that we usually get a honey flow from 
fruit bloom, but we ean never bank on 
it. 

The Time of Feeding. 

As a rule, we begin our fall feeding 
the first week in October, and we like 
to have all feeding completed by October 
“0 This gives the bees an opportunity 
fo arrange the svrupom the combs so that 
it will be ceouvenient to the winter elus 
ter, 


FALL FEEDING OF SYRUP 
Why, When and How 1400 Colonies Were 
Fed in 
By M. J. Deyell 


Root Co's Apiaries 


1922 
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cultural fairs in the fall is always sold 
at the close of the fair—with a good 
deal more besides, if I take the trouble 
to get it there. 

It will be seen that all these activities 
tuke time, even if one has not a large 
business; but it also is astonishing how 
much ean be done by ‘‘sandwiching’’ 
things in at odd moments. Doubtless, 
it would not be possible or practicable 
for any but the very small beekeeper to 
be also his own bottler and retailer. For 
him, however, especially if he ean inter 
est and at times enlist the services of 
others in his family, there would be a 
vreat difference in financial returns, if 
he sold his crop directly to the consumer. 

South Laneaster, Mass. 











Preparation 
for Feeding. 
Inasmuch as 

fall feeding 

should be don 
quickly, it is 
necessary that 
method of 

- feeding be 

adopted whereby the work ean be ae 
complished as economically as possi 
ble. We have on hand about 500 ten 
pound friction top pails, the lid of each 
pail being perforated with 30 holes the 
diameter of a 3 penny nail, To do 
this perforating, a Il7-guage (Americar 
standard) wire nail, which is a trifle less 
than yy inch in diameter, should be driv 
en through a block, the thiekness of 
which is ™% of an ineh less than the 
length of the nail. The sharp end of the 
nail should be allowed to project through 
the block. The lid of the pail should be 
placed on a flat surface, with the in 
side of the lid facing upward. Then 
take a hammer and tap the block con 
taining the nail applied to the lul of 
the pail, driving the nail as far as the 
block will permit. It is an advantage to 
sharpen the end of the nail with a file to 
facilitate the work. The 30 holes in the 

lid should be distributed as evenly as 

possible. 

Preparing the Sugar Syrup. 

We use a mixing tank whieh will hold 
enough syrup to fill 140 ten-pound pails. 
This tank is surrounded with a water 
jacket, which is connected up with a 
steam line from our power plant. The 
tank is equipped with an agitator or 
mixer propelled by 
We feed sugar 
parts of pure granulated sugar to one 
First, the 
water jneket of the tank is filled wit! 
water, then the required amount of wa 


a hand power erank 
syrup made from two 


part of water, by measure. 
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ter is put into the mixing tank, the steam 
turned on and the water allowed to be 
Next, tartaric 
We use 


come as hot as possible. 
acid is put in the mixing tank. 


314 level teaspoonfuls of tartarie acid 
for every 25 pounds of sugar. The sugar 
is then added, a bueketful at a time, 


while the agitator is kept revolving, and 











Filling the feeder pails from the steam-heated 


mixing tank An ordinary honey-gate is used 
for this purpose 


half an hour 
after the last of the sugar has been put 
in. “The steam is turned off one hour 
after the last of the sugar has been add 
ed. The svrup is then left to cool to a 
point where it can safely be fed, and 
this takes about four or five hours. It 
muav be of interest to note that the wa 
ter in the water jacket reaches 209.3° F. 
tempera 


this mixing is continued 


while the bee syrup reaches a 
ture of 194° F, 

Putting Cans of Feed on Colonies. 

The syrup is drawn off in 10-pound 
pails while hot, but not too hot to pre 
vent handling. The pails of syrup are 
then loaded into an automobile truck 
ready to start to an out-apiary. If the 
distance to the apiary is great and the 
weather is cool, a blanket is placed over 
the pails of svrup to retain the heat be 
like to feed the syrup hot. 
There ure two reasons for this: first, be 
eause syrup tanks can be emptied more 
than if the 
cold; and 


cause we 


quickly svrup is left to 


become second, beeause bees 
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will take the syrup quicker when fed 
hot. 

If the apiary to be fed consists of 


eolonies in 
make it a 
packed, 


quadruple winter cases, we 
point to have the 
with the exception of the top 
packing. The load of syrup is driven 
into the apiary between the rows of 
hives, the covers of the quadruple cases 
are slipped off, the blocks to the inner 
covers of the hives are removed, the eans 
of syrup are lifted from the truek and 
inverted over the holes in the inner coy 
ers. 

When the apiary to be fed consists of 
colonies not in packing eases, it is nee 
to supply each with an 
empty hive body for the purpose of plac 
ing over the can of syrup, which may 
be inverted either directly over the top 
bars of the brood-frames or over the 
hole in the inner cover when the block 
has been removed. When feeding is done 
before cold weather much 
more satisfactory to place the can of 
syrup inverted directly over the top 
bars of the brood-frames. If feeding is 
later, it mav be an advantage to 
feed through the holes of the inner eo, 
ers with blocks removed. The inner eov 


colonies 


essary colony 


comes, it 1s 


done 








rhe truck is backed up to the door, and the 
feeder pails are set directly into the truck 


ers have a tendency to retain the heat 
of the bees. When the colonies are strong 
in bees and the weather is mild, tec 
pound pails of syrup will ordinarily be 
taken down in three days. If the weath 
er is cold, a longer time may be required 
for the bees to take the syrup. 

Last fall we fed 2,192 ten pound pail 
this being 


of syrup in three weeks’ time, 


approximately 121) pails of syrup per 
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day. The 1400 colonies of bees fed were 
in 18 apiaries within a radius of 12 miles 
from Medina. 
Why We Use Tartaric Acid. 
The main reason for using tartaric acid 
in making sugar syrup for bees is that 








Che truck, loaded with pails of syrup, is driven 
! the apiary alongside the hive so that the 
pails can be taken from the truck and put di 
rectly on the hives, thus eliminating carrying 


the tartaric acid prevents the syrup from 
vranulating in the combs. There is an 
other reason, namely, that it prevents the 
sugar svrup from granulating before the 
bees have a chanee to take it out of the 
ten-pound pails. Our experience has been 
that, if the weather turns suddenly eool, 
svrup fed without having tartarie acid 
in it will frequently granulate over the 
holes in the cover of the pail, thus pre 
venting the bees from taking the syrup. 
We have never experienced this trouble 
when tartaric acid is used in making 
the syrup. 
Some Data from Feeding Experiments. 

From some experiments made here last 
fall it was found that sugar svrup made 
of the consistenev of two parts sugar to 
one part water without tartarie acid, fed 
to the bees hot, would granulate in the 
combs more readily than the same syrup 
fed cold. This was doubtless due to the 
fact that the bees took the hot Syrup too 
fast to invert it properly. 

In one of the experiments sugar syrup 
made without using tartarie acid was fed 
Half of 


to a number of colonies of bees. 


the colonies were fed hot syrup and 
half of them cold syrup Three days 
ifter the hot and the cold svrup had been 
given to the bees, or as soon as the bees 
had taken it trom the feeder Cans, 


enough of the svrup was taken from the 
combs to be used for making a reading 
for inversion It was shown in every in 
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stance that the cold syrup was inverted 
to a greater degree by the bees than was 
the hot syrup. It would seem, there 
fore, when no tartaric acid is used 
in making the bee syrup, that the syrup 
should be fed cold, and in order suecess 
full to feed it cold, feeding should be 
done early in October before cold weath 
er comes. 

A study of the chart will show that 
three weighings were made of the 10 
colonies. The first weighing was made 
on the day the syrup was fed. The sec 
ond weighing was made three days after 
the first weighing, or as soon as the 
bees had taken all of the syrup from the 
feeder cans, to ascertain the loss of 
weight due to evaporation of bee svr 
up and consumption of stores. The 
third weighing was made eight days 
after the second weighing to ascertain 
any further losses due to evaporation of 
the syrup and consumption of stores. It 
will be noted that by far the greater loss 
in weight of colonies occurred during the 
interval between the first and second 
weighings, the losses in weights ranging 
from 1% pounds to 6% pounds in the 
10 colonies, making an average of three 
pounds loss per colony. It will be noted 





The feeder pails are inverted over the holes ir 
the inner covers Note the bees are packed be 
fore being fed, except on top 


also that the losses in weights of the 
colonies, due to the evaporation of sugar 
syrup and the consumption of stores dur 
ing the interval between the second and 
the third weighings, covering a period of 
eight days, were indeed very small, the 
losses ranging from zero to ™% of a 
pound, making an average of 3.2 ounces 
loss per colony in the 10 eolonies. This 
is probably the normal consumption fo 
period of autumn, and 
amounts to less than one pound per col 
ony per month 

The question is often asked by beer 


the quiescent 





wei 
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keepers, ‘fHow much sugar is required 
to make a 10-pound friction-top pail of 
sugar syrup made of two parts sugar to 
one part of water?’’ We find that 6% 
pounds of sugar or approximately that 
required. This fact, 


amount is consid 








lo feed 


double-walled 
empty super is placed on 


colonies in hives, an 


top. 


ered in connection with our findings as 
given in the chart, will help explain the 
loss of weight of the colonies during the 
three days following the first weighing, 
this loss doubtless being due mainly to 


the evaporation of water in the sugar 
syrup. It will be noted that the ulti 


mate gain in weight due to feeding aver 
aged 644 pounds, while the amount of 
dry sugar used in making the 9% pounds 
of syrup was 61% pounds. The net gain 
in weight was, therefore, exactly equal 
to the weight of the dry used in 
making the syrup. 

We also found that a 10-pound friction 
top honey pail contains approximately 


sugar 
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by weight has x» Baume reading of 37 
Actual experiments have shown that the 
greater the density of syrup, or in other 
words, the thicker the syrup, the more 
readily will it granulate. We occasional 
ly feed syrup made of 2'4 parts sugar to 
one part of water, later in the fall. Some 
recommend a syrup thus made. [t would 
seem to us that it would be much safer 
to add tartaric acid to thick syrup to 
prevent granulation rather than to feed 
it without tartarie acid added. 

We are looking forward to the time 
when we can get away from so much ex 
pense and labor connected with the feed 
ing of sugar syrup in the fall. 
be accomplished by leaving or retaining 
a shallow super of white sealed honey 
for each colony for winter stores. Bee 
keepers in localities where there is no 
fall honey flow from goldenrod, aster and 


This ean 


other fall flowers, can leave a shallow 
or a full-depth super of white honey 
on each colony for winter stores, and 


this ean be dove without any danger of 


having fall honey mixed in with the 
white honey. In order to overcome this 
difficulty in this and other localities 
where fall honey tlows occur, it would 
} 


be necessary only to raise up the super 
of sealed white honey at the beginning 
of the fall flow, and add a super of emp 
ty drawn placed directly 


combs above 


the brood-chamber for the bees to store 
the fall honey in. At the end of the 
fall honey dow this last super added 


could be removed, and the super contain 
ing white honey could be placed directly 
over the brood-nest, when the problem of 
feeding bees for winter would be solved. 
It is true that there would still be some 
late fall honey in the brood-chamber, 
and this might prove disastrous in lati 
tudes north of here where bees have few 


if any winter cleansing flights. In such 


Chart Showing Loss of Weights Due to Evaporation and Consumption Incident to Feeding 


Colony No 1 2 3 
Giross weight. . .. Nov j 64 63 + 
Syrup fed (lbs.) Nov 1 Whe Vl, ole 
Total, with syrup. .Nov &t T3¥ 72% 68% 
Wt. after feeding. . Nov 7 72% 71 66 le 
Loss in 3 days.. Nov 7 1% 1 te 2 
Wt. on Noy. 15....Nov.15 72 7TO% 66% 
loss since Nov. 7..Nov. 15 4 % "4 
Total loss 11 days. , I's 2% 2% 


9144 pounds of sugar syrup made of two 
parts of sugar to one part of water by 
weight. syrup thus made and 
measured by a Baume hydrometer shows 
au density of 35.5 degrees. Honey of 
standard density has a Baume reading of 
10.9°. This will help to explain the dif 
ference between the weight of honey and 
sugar syrup made of two parts sugar to 
part of water. 

We found also that sugar svrup made 
of 21, parts of sugar to one part of water 


Sugar 


4 > 6 ‘ s 4 10 
o4 rf 79 SSS 7u SZ. Silt. 
O14 9% Qls ou 9% 9% 9. 
73% 65% 88% 92% 88% 92 #&2«&32291~—- 
71h 63% B24 864 a1 90 89% 
” 1% 6% 6 6 2 le 
71% 63% B24 861, 82% 90 ROM 
0 1 0 4 4 0 “4 
» 644 614 6% ~ 1% 


latitudes it would doubtless be safer to 
feed each colony at least a 10-pound pail 
of thick syrup after the 
brood-rearing—this in addition to 
super of sealed white honey. 

Each beekeeper ought to make a close 
study of that obtain in his 
locality, and adopt a system of fall feed 


cessation of 
the 


conditions 


ing that will meet all requirements, at 
the same time eliminating all unneces 


sary manipulation of colonies. 
Medina, Ohio, 
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ON ER Y 
BEES dif 
fe) from 
all othe in 
sects in that 






they cun not 
hibernate, but 
must keep up 
body tempera 
ture during re —_— 
winter. The Sa KeE= 
necessary hent ° 

is produced by the oxidation, or burning, 
Then, there 
are two essential considerations, quality 


of the honey they consume. 


und quantity of stores. 

Naturally, poor quality fuel produces 
more soot and ashes than that of good 
Since bees normally void thei 
while on the wing, winter 
stores of the best quality possible should 


quality. 
faeces only 


he provided. In general, light-colored 
honeys contain less waste products than 
do the dark honeys. Winter stores should 
always be well ripened. As bees ¢an 
net make use of granulated stores in 
winter, precaution should be taken to 
nuvoid them. 

Ifoney is the natural food of bees and, 
in the final analysis, is the best food 
for them; but syrup made of granulated 
sugur and water makes a reliable substi 

ite for winter stores when fed early 
enough to permit the bees to ripen it 
thoroughly. Certain types of candy made 
from granulated sugar form a satisfac 
tory emergeney ration for colonies that 
ire lacking in stores at a time when 
svrup ¢an not be given. Directions for 
making such candy are found in almost 
inv general treatise on beekeeping. Al 
though sugar makes a satisfactory diet 
for adult bees, there is a very general 
opinion among beekeepers that if is in 
ferior to natural stores for brood-rearing. 
It is, therefore, better practice to have 
a reserve of senled combs of honey for 
distribution to light colonies than to de 
pend upon feeding syrup. 

We have found that, by the time sugar 
svrup has been stored in the combs and 
ripened, the inerease in the weight of 
the colony is just about equal to the 
weight of dry sugar used in making the 
svrup, regardless of the proportion of 
water used. \ ten-pound honey pail 
filled with svrup, made of two parts sugar 
to one of water, holds a little over nine 
pounds, but the result in ripened stores 
will be only about six pounds. 


Abundant Stores Mean Stronger Colonies 
in Spring. 

The amount of 

wintering 


stores necessary for 
colony varies gre atly be 
cause it is influenced by so many fa 


tors. The ontv safe rule to follow is to 
have more than enough. A few vears 
ngo, 25 pounds wis considered enoug 


Importance of Abundant Stores. 
Determine Amount in Hive 


By Wallace Park 


Assistant in Apiculture, lowa Experiment Station 
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to leave the 


WINTER FOOD REQUIREMENTS 


winter, This 
usually is 
enough for the 
three on four 
winter months, 
but it is not 
sufficient to 
permitthe 
colony to rear 
= amaximum 
:mount of brood during early spring 
when there is little neetar available. 
Other things being equal, colonies that 
yo into winter quarters with 50 pounds 
of stores breed up rapidly in the spring 
and are strong in bees in May; while 
those that are compelled to skimp 
through on 25 pounds often are little 
better than nuclei by that time, if indeed 
they have not starved out completely. 
Three average colonies kept on scales 










Hoe to 


consumed respectively 50, 53 and 55 
pounds of stores, over and above what 
they gathered from the field between the 
close of the honey flow in 1920 and the 
beginning of the honey flow the follow 
ing spring. 

Some of vou, perhaps most of you, are 
nlreadyv converted to the practice of len, 
ing the bees as much as 50 pounds of 
To any who are skeptical, I sim 
ply say, give it a fair trial. 


Danger in ‘‘Hefting’’ Method. 

Some one asks, ‘‘ How are we to deter 
mine whether a colony has the neces 
sary amount of stores?’’ The metho 
commonly practiced is known as ‘‘heft 
ing.’’ Some beekeepers form their es 
timates simply by raising the rear end 
of the hive, while others lift the entire 
hive. The more careful beekeeper first 
weighs a hive containing the proper 
amount of stores and uses that as ;: 
guide when hefting the others. The re 
liabilitv of the ‘‘hefting’’ 
been seriously questioned. 

In order to secure information on this 
point, 30 beekeepers and students of 
beekeeping were tested in the following 
manner. One hive was weighed and used 
Each person hefted 15 hives 
and ranked each as light, medium on 
heavy. The basis for these ¢lasses was 
as follows: Less than 80 pounds, light; 
80 to 100 pounds, medium; over 100 


stores, 


method hus 


as a guide. 


pounds, heavy. The hives were then 
weighed and the 
against the actual 


estimates checked 


weights. Colonies 
classed as medium were considered to 
have stores enough for ordinary eondi 
tions. The lighter ones of this glass 
ought to be watched during the spring 
The heavy colonies were considered to 
have some stores to Spare. Those classed 
as light were such as would certainh 
need additional stores, 





webs 
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enlightening to find that one 
every three es 
As might be 


these errors were too 


It was 
Was Lncor 
just half of 
halt 


out of timates 


rect, expected, 
high nel were 


too low. 


Of the total number of estimates that 
should have been reported as heavy, one 
out of every 50 was placed as light; and 


one out of three 
medium. 

Out of every five that should have 
reported as medium, one judged to 
be heavy and one light. 

Of those that should have been report 
ed as light, one out of 100 was estimated 
ts heavy; and one out of every eight 
judged to be medium. 


every was 


placed as 


bee in 
was 


Wis 


So far as the practical side of this mat 
ter is concerned, the light colonies are 


the ones that should be picked out with 
absolute accuraey; but, in this 
out of every eight of them was accepted 
as heavy enough and would have receiy 
additional stores. On the other 
every fifth that had 
would have been fed needlessly. 
high time for beekeepers to 
relinble test than that of 


test, one 


ed no 
hand, 
enough 
Surely it is 
apply oa 
hefting. 


colony stores 


more 


Invest in a pair of platform seales if 
vou do not have them already. Deter 
mine the average weight of a hive filled 






N the north 
ern states 


<i Any 
Si 


PREPARING BEES 


wy 
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with empty combs. If you lave 
figure Langystroth 

one pound each and Jumbo combs 
one and one-fourth pounds each. 
three to five pounds for the 


no emp 
combs at 
about 
Allow 
weight of 


ty combs, 


the bees themselves. Add together the 
weight of the hive, empty combs and 
bees. This gives the total amount of 
tare. When this amount is deducted 


from the total 
result is the 
in the hive. 

The colonies 
enough in the 
light 


weight of a colony, the 
number of pounds of stores 


should be werghed early 
fall to permit feeding the 
before cold weather. One 
colony saved by using the weighing 
method will pay for the labor of weigh 
ing from 100 to Weighing 


ones 


200 colonies. 


costs more than hefting, but it) also 
makes better returns on the investment. 
Ames, lowa. 
[A somewhat less accurate yet prac 
tical method of weighing is that of using 


spring scales that weigh up to about 50 


pounds. Hook these under one end of 
the hive at a time and lift that end clear 
of the stand, being careful to keep the 
hive nearly level from front to back. The 


sum of the two weight readings thus 
approximately the weight of 


the hive and Editor, | 


ee 


secured is 


contents. 










vise that he 
stick to the 


FOR WINTER 


eors need Tie Three Essentials for Outdoor Winter method that 
mOre provec The Tar Paper Winter Packing Case has 26% ed a: 
tion in winter sd ee Lar rap s eessful with 
than is afford By E. D. Townsend him, for there 
el by the sin are so many 


oY | e Wa ll ed 
hive. Just how 
far south it would be advisable to pro 
tect bees from the winter cold, | am un 
able to sav; but, likely, this line should 
be drawn further south than is supposed 


for best results in the wintering of bees. 


There are so many angles to consider 
in discussing this question of wintering 
that one hardly knows where to begin. 


| think it would be safe for me to say 
that the most important consideration 
in wintering bees is the stores they have 
to winter on. It is a little question in 
my mind whether to put outside protec 
tion as the essential in impor 
protecting the individual colo 
nies on their summer stands, All three are 
very essential, and all should be taken 
into consideration in wintering bees out 
The wintering of bees in a 
repository or cellar is a 
article by itself. 

reader has had experience 
worked out a 
them, I 


second 


tance or 


of-doors. 
special subject 
for an 

If the 
bees and has 
method of 


with 
sueceessful 


wintering would ad 





Ye onditions to 
Y be taken into 
different locations 
while a method of win 
tering may be all right for one 
it may be all wrong for some other 
tion not so favorably located. 
Good Honey the Best Winter Stores. 
Without good winter cannot 
expect to winter well in a location 
where they are confined to the hives for 
several months without a cleansing flight. 
In the South or, for that matter, in any 
location where can have a chance 
to fly each month, quantity of stores, 
not quality, is most important. The far 
ther vou go south, the larger quantity of 
stores is required to winter bees, for 
the active season is longer in the 
location, with a consequent in 
the consumption of winter 


consideration in the 
and methods that, 


location, 


loen 


stores one 


bees 


bees 


warn 
‘rease in 


stores. To 


illustrate: I saw moderate-sized colonies 
in Louisiana breed up in January into 
rousing big colonies, and also saw those 


thousand the 
thei 


colonies starve by the 


April. They had 


same 


next used up 
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ore in breeding out of season But 
to return. 
The Shallow Food Chamber for Winter 
Stores. 

ln a location where the first main flow 
of honey is from clover, the shallow food 
chamber will nearly solve the problem of 
thre quality of the stores for wintering 
if a proper svstem is followed. For best 
results, the food chamber is handled as 


follow Our hives are of the 10-frame 
vidth, and of course the shallow food 
Chambers ire the Sumie. The bees are 


wintered on what we will term a. story 
in t halt hive, 


uper is some deeper than a half depth 


although the shallow 


uper, is it trike the 5 -ineh-deep 
frames Our main honey crop is from 
lover In fact, we do not get anv sur 
lus honey fron inv other source About 


ime we see the first clover begin to 
per ve put on our extracting supers, It 
\ be remembered that we winter in the 
storv-and-a-half hive, the half-depth 
super being on top, The queens, having 
intimited range of both chambers, almost 

wavs have brood in both The bees are 
smoked down out of the shallow super 
for the purpose of getting the queen be 
low into the re ilar brood chamber. se 
return, the 
food chamber is lifted off and a queen 


ory 
} 


fore the hees ive time te 


excluder is placed on the now one-story 


hive \ super of extracting combs is 
then placed next to the exeluder, and, on 
top of ill, tl food ehambe As the 


brood emerges in the food chamber, it is 
filled with the very first early honey for 
the next winter’s use. With this method 
e colony is supplied with something 
ike 0 pounds of honey for winter stores 
that are of the very best quality. Having 
tl super on each hive, we coax 
to store all later honey in the 

tracting combs. Many times there are 
not 10 pounds of honey in the brood 
chamber at the end of the senson, so we 


1s reserve 


+} 


ie bees 


know our winter stores are of the very 
heat 

It sometimes happens that a _ food 
chamber is but one-third to one-half full 
These partly filled food eham 
bers should be placed under the full 
lepth brood-chamber for winter, as we 


of hone 


have had the bees consume all the honev 


n these partly filled food chambers and 
sturve with plenty of honey below. They 
were unable to move down to the feed 
below on aecount of the severe cold 
Sugar Syrup for Wintering Bees. 

It always happens that some few colo 
nies need feeding for winter stores. We 
make a syrup of two parts granulated 
sugar to one of water for bee feed. Sugar 
svrup is a verv good feed for winter use, 
ind by feeding it vou are sure of having 
i. feed free from the Spores of American 
foul brood 
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The Friction-Top Pail Feeder. 

We use the 10-pound friction-top pail 
us 2 feeder. The cover is perforated 
with many small nail holes. The pail is 
filled with syrup, the perforated cover 
replaced and then inverted over the clus 
ter, an empty hive body being used to 
protect the feed pail while on the hive. 
Feed will be taken by the bees almost 
anv time, no matter how cold the weath 
er, but all feeding should be done in Sep 
tember and October for best results. 
Thirty pounds per colony is the minimum 
of stores required. 

Outside Protection for the Apiary. 

It will be noticed that I use the word, 
apiary, at the heading of this paragraph, 
for, no matter how one winters his bees 
no matter whether comb or extracted 
honey is produced, or bees reared for 
the market, in the northern states and 
at least some of the southern states, out 
side protection from the prevailing win Is 
is necessary for good results. Too much 
stress cannot be placed upon the impor 
tance of outside protection of the api 
ary, for one can not expect good results 
with bees if loeated in a bleak, windy 
location. 

Tar Paper Packing Case for Bees. 

Nothing I have written has brought 
out so much comment as the tar-paper 
winter case for packing bees. This con 
ment is probably brought about by the 
stubborn fact that many beekeepers in 
the North, at least, do not have such 
good success wintering as they would 
wish; and like the drowning man they 
‘‘orab at a straw,’’ thus being in a po 
sition to try out almost anything that 
bids fair to be a successful method of 
wintering bees. 

T repeat: If you have a good plan of 
wintering your bees, a plan that will win 
ter at least 80 per cent of normal colo 
nies one winter with another, [ would 
not make any changes, but would ¢on 
tinue wintering on the tested plan that 
seems successful under vour management 
and in vour location. 

After using many different stvles of 
winter cases and chaff hives, we hav 
now settled down to the tar-paper case, 
as best for us and our method of bee 
keeping. I am _ thoroughly 
that for out-of-door wintering we do not 
want a winter case arranged to hold ai 
even temperature. While an even ten 
perature of something like 45 F. is 


eonvineed 


ideal for cellar wintering, we all know 
that it would be impossible to build 

winter case to hold an even temperature 
of 45°, and bees will not winter well out 
of-doors with an even temperature To 
illustrate: The heaviest loss we ever 
had in out-of-door wintering was about 
20 vears ago when we had 20 days of 
ero weather We had the even tem 
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perature, but that degree of temperature 
was too low for successful wintering. 
Bees will stand zero weather all right 
if it is not continued too long, and here 
is where the black tarred paper comes 
in to good advantage. Our beeyards are 
located only partly in the shade, many 
hives having no shade at all. Then, we 


do not have evergreens for shade, and 
the leaves fall off before cold weather 
comes on; so the sun has a chance to 

















Tarred paper around two hives ready for 
packing 
warm up the hives each day that it 


shines. I do not have to tell the reader 
that this black surface of the tarred pa 
with the 
inches of 


per absorbs the sun ’s rays; and, 
thin packing of only about 3 
chaff, the bees are warmed up every day 
the sun shines in winter, no matter how 
cold. Of course, the warmer the weather 
the warmer the bees get. 

| do not think any one will dispute me 
when [| say that bees in the North will 
winter well out-of doors as long as they 
have weather warm enough every three 
warm up 
the 


bees 


or four days so the bees can 
sufficiently to feed. It is 
long-continued even cold that kills 
The black tarred paper draw 
ng break this 
long spell of cold, thus helping to make 
the temperature uneven, which is best 
for wintering out-of-doors. 
How to Pack Bees in Tarred Paper. 
The manner of packing bees witn tar 
red paper will likely depend upon the in 


the hive 


n winter. 


the sun’s rays helps to 


lividual. We use regular No. tarred 
felt, that can be had at almost any hard 
wire store, When we have the oppor 
tunitv, we buy 32-ineh lath. Our bees 
ire placed In groups of two hives which 
ire of the 10-frame width. Two 32-ineh 
lath and two 16-inch lath are used to the 
yroup. Some binder twine, some 3d nails 


lath and some 7d nails to 
all the material used 
sides of the 


paper 1s used for 


to nail on the 
tie the twine to are 
New used for the 


euse 


paper is 
each year, but old 
the Caps to turn 


water. For one or one 
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and-a-half story hives, use 32-inch paper. 
We winter a good many swarms two and 
a half stories high, for which we buy 36 
inch paper. For packing material we 
use mostly clover straw or chaff, but 
other packing may be equally good. 

As hives vary in size, I shall not give 
the dimensions of the paper winter case. 
If you make a wooden winter ease, with 
out top or bottom, three inches larger on 
all sides than your group 
pack, you will have the idea of the body 
of the tar-paper case. To make this pa 
per case, the two ends of the paper ar 
brought together, folded over to make a 
selvage end and pinned through the now 
four thicknesses of paper with four or 
five 7d nails. When completed, if there 
is room for about 3 inches of packing on 
all sides, the case is about the right size. 

Having the paper case in position, ad 
just the lower edge of the paper even 
with the bottom of the hive, and nail a 
32-inch lath on the front and rear of 
the ease, being careful to leave the same 
amount of flush at each end. The ends 
are now folded in as smoothly as practi 
eal, and the 16-ineh lath are nailed on the 
lower edge of the hives, one on each end, 
the same as the longer These 
lath keep the chaff from falling out at 
the bottom of the 
inches of packing is placed on top, the 


of hives to 


pieces, 


ease. Six to eight 








One way of tying down the cap on 


cover 


top edges are now folded in and a cap 
of the same tarred paper is put on top 
of all to turn water. We now place the 


summer covers on top of all, which will 
hold the cap on until it can be tied down 


with binder twine. At the four corner: 
of the ease, in the bottom board, drive 
a 7d nail. Those four nails are to hold 
the twine with which the case is tied up 
One twine goes over each side of the 
ease, which will hold the covers on 
While tying, one man climbs on top of 
the case to firm down the packing; othe: 


wise, the strings will loosen after being 
snow all winter 


Mich 


covered with 


Northstar. 
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A HUNDRED USES FOR HONEY 


Combinations in which its Delicate Aroma Har- 
monizes with Other Foods 


There are oa hundred or more ways to 
nse honev in cookery. In fact, follow 
this rule, to use it in place of sugar ans 
time where i delicately flavored product 
is desired, remembering that there is s 
fifth of a cupful of water in a cupful of 
practically speaking, reduce 
the liquid in the recipe by one-fourth 


honey or, 


eup. 
Perhaps the reason honev is not more 
generally used in cookery is that it seems 


and women do not real 


a bit expensiv 
ize how mueh better things will taste 


4? 


avored with honev. Small amounts of 
such minerals as magnesia, lime, iron and 
phosphoric acid give to it the flavor and 
aroma, while it still retains the perfume 
of flowers. Because the chemical change 
effeeted bv the bee in the sugars of the 
nectar is the same as that brought about 
by digestive ferments mn the human 
stomach, honev contains a large amount 
of predigested sugar, which is much eas 
ier to assimilate from the digestive traet 
than eane and beet sugar. 

In brown bread, muffins, corn bread 
ana stenmed bread, hone missy be used 
aus an substitute for molasses, resulting in 
an more delicately flavored bread. Use 
half as mueh soda as the reeine calls for 
with molasses, or half a teaspoonful to a 
cup of horevy. 

In cakes, the recipe needs little chang 
ing To ceonomize on honev, Gone may 
use only part honev and the rest sugar. 
Such flaverings as cinnamon or orange 
flower water or ground eardamom seed 
combine nicely with the honev = flavor. 
Hlone uv be used to sweeten a sponge 
enke, using half sugar, and baking as 
slowly is for the usunl Sponge enke, Nut 
enke, bridecake, pound enke, fruit enke 
nnd rolled o1 drop cookies nre othe NOs 
sibilities, 

Ilonev is most useful in flavoring eus 
turds, junket, cream pie, brend pudding, 
eharlotte russe sand “et erenms, While 
honey muav be used for 
inv fruit, it is best with mild-flavored 


yveetening almost 


ones as apples and currants; and if is a 


real addition to a milk and ege dessert 


where vanillin is ordinarils used for its 


fragrance as well as flavor is different 

Honev enndies have been exhibited at 
fairs, so we are all familiar with its pos 
sibilities for nougat, fudge, enrame!s and 
taffy. 
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One of the uses, which IT have disco. 
ered for myself, is to use it as flavoring 
for meringue, as topping for butter 
scotch pie or bread pudding, browning 


lightiv in a slow oven. The slow oven 
sets the egg white so it is tender, not 


tough nor watery. 

An inventive cook is alvays experi 
menting with new flavors and combina 
tions, and reallv it is worth while to 
tempt the appetite when the food is 
wholesome and nutritious. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. Doris W. MeCray. 
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SLIPSHOD REQUEENING 


The Extra Labor of Finding and Killing the 
Old Queens Brings Big Returns 


In the August number of Gleanings ye 
Editor has a splendid article entitled 
**Requeening, a Profitable Procedure,’ 
and I endorse it all as practical under 
the conditions where one is” short of 
help and where time is limited. On ithe 
other hand, | am wondering if a wrong 
impression might be left, so that slip 
shod methods would be practiced where 
careful, painstaking methods would give 
better returns. 

Where one uses a two-story hive tlhe 
plan of using one as a nucleus is hard to 
beat, giving it a queen-cell and, after 
the queen which emerge is laving and 
has the hive body nieelv stocked with 
bees, uniting it with the parent colony 
ln this wav vou have the advantage of 
two queens, and the eolonyv is) muel 
stronger than where the queen is remove 
and a ripe queen-cell is given, leaving it 
without a laving queen 10 or 12 days. 

But vour plan of uniting them with 
out hunting out the old queen is) what 
| object to in a general way. In your 
cause where vour time is valuable it might 
be good beekeeping; but, as a regula 
poly for beekeepers to follow, I ques 
tion its wisdom Still in vour ease 
where vou were working only 16 hours 
a dav, vou eould have made it 18 and 
those extra two hours would have beer 
profitable, don't vou think? 

Let us figure in saetusl dollars a 
cents the cost of ren oving the old ween 
One enn employ rood hie Ip, skilled enoug! 


to hunt out queens nnd unite colonies for 


FOO to $3.00 per day of 10 hours. He 
eon ensily hunt out a queen in 10) wie 
utes, and with practiec he enn do it ! 


half that time. That is at n cost of five 


cents per colony. Only $5.00) per hun 
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dred colonies! Don’t you consider that 
would be about the best investment a 
beekeeper could possibly make? 

If it were left to the queens alone to 
fight it out, the younger queen would 
win in probably 90 per cent of the cases. 
Even then $5.00 would be a mighty good 
investment in substituting 10 young 
queens for 10 old ones. But I am afraid 
that in most cases the loss would be far 
above 10 per cent; for the bees, having 
recognized the old queen as their own, 
would ball the young one. I believe sueh 
1 procedure would be very irregular, a 
good high average some times and a very 
low one another time. 

One vear, when there was a_ heavy 
honey flow I gave ripe queen-cells to all! 
colonies having old queens. About 75 
per cent allowed the voung queen to 
emerge, and the old were re 
placed. This was quite a saving in time, 
for then IT hunted out the other 25 per 
cent of the queens, killed them and gave 
queen-ceells. But say! 
more than 10 per cent 
and have given it up. 


queens 


! have never got 
since that time, 
Mavbe that first 
lot had old queens that were about ready 
te be superseded. T don’t know. 

Where one has plenty of ripe queen 
eells there is another little ‘‘time saver’’ 
worth while. When the two-storv 
is divided, one 
laving queen, 
division. 
queen will tear 


hive 
look for the 
but give a ripe cell to 
The one that has the 
down the cell, but the 
other will not. Nothing is lost but one 
cell. This method is to.be used when 
dividing to requeen onlv, and not when 
running for honey, for in that ease it is 
best 


need not 


each 


to place the queen in the hive run 
ning for honey. 

With the method vou suggest, Mr. Ed 
itor, | am afraid vou will find it irregu 


lar, and the loss would be greater. To 
have a fine voung queen laving nicely. 
und have her killed bv the bees, thus 


allowing the old queen to remain, per 
laps to die in the winter, and lose the 
whole colony, all just to save five cents 
worth of method Loam 
vou would not recommend. 

Yes, | with vou that the pro 
gressive successful beekeeper in the fu 
ture is going to be the one that looks 
earefully. THe will 
learn to rear his own and requeen every 


labor, is a sure 


ngree 


to his queens most 


veur in most instances. and every other 
veur in some others, Let the slogan of 
the future be ** Look well to vour 
ue ns.” dav Smith. 


Vincennes. 


| Right vou are! No other beekeeper 
should ever even think 


of being Th) lip 
shod in 


Kditor. But 
up experimenting 
learn how to requeen in nearly 


requeening as the 
sav, let ous not 
until we 


rl ’ 
vive 
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100 per cent of the cases without finding 

the old queen. It can, no doubt, be 

done. Please get busy, Mr. Smith, and 

work out a system for doing this. Then, 

after you have told us how, we shall all 

take off our hats whenever you pass by. 
Editor. ] 
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SWEET CLOVER IN GEORGIA 


How the Chance Ineveduction of this Plant Can 
Modify a Locality 





I thought perhaps your readers might 
be interested in a little experience I have 
just had with respect to the introduction 


into this neighborhood of an entirely 
new honey-bearing plant. North Geor 
gia, as is well known, possesses in ithe 


poplar tree (Tulipifera liriodendron) oa 
source of an excellent honey, furnishing 
a considerable surplus. This honey is 
light amber in color, of good taste and 
flavor, and is vielded in abundance; but, 
inasmuch as the poplar blooms quite 
early and account of the fre 
quent rains and cold spells at that sea 
son of the year, the surplus actually har 
vested is very” small. Jetween = the 
blooming of the poplar tree and the 
blooming of the aster and goldenrod in 
September and October, there is a long 
summer drought, broken only by moder 
ate flows from sumac, some sourwood and 
a little white clover—with 
there a patch of cowpeas, 
minor plants. 

When the war broke out in 1917, one 
of the army camps was established just 


also on 


here and 
cotton and 


two miles from our institution (Ogle 
thorpe University), and a great deal of 
sweet clover was fed to the stock. Since 
that time the seeds of the sweet clover 


have been seattered in various ways over 
the neighborhood. 

Now the 
seetion closes his hopes of surplus after 
the cessation of the poplar flow in May. 
This applies to myself, with mv 
half-dozen beehives. But this June, 
having occasion to look through the api 
arv, [T noticed that one of the supers 
was a trifle heavy, and since that time 
I have taken from that 
about 12 pounds of a 
kind of honev. 


average beekeeper in’ this 


also, 


particular hive 
very interesting 
I say interesting, because 1 
that it is the first time in the history 
of this immediate neighborhood that any 
one has obtained a 
This honev is not entirely 
however, but has 


suspect 


ever surplus from 
sweet clover. 
mixed 
with it, doubtless, considerable sourwood 


white and 


sweet clover, 
alsike clover, and 
perhaps some sumac—all of 
blooming at the same time, between the 
first of June and the 10th of Julv, but, it 


and some 


which were 
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is doubtless three-fourths pure sweet clo 
ver nectar. 

Now, not the least interesting point 
about this honey is its color. When J] 
saw that the supers were heavy and that 
I was going to get a little surplus, being 
fairly well acquainted with the litera 
ture on the subject, I presumed that 
sweet clover honey would be water-white. 
This honey, however, is almost an olive 
green. 

Interesting, also, is its taste, which is 
delicious. It has the distinet clover fla 
vor, a trifle stronger than the flavor of 
white clover honey. In fact, I think ] 
have never tasted any honey that was 
more delicious. 

Perhaps the largest value of this little 
story lies in the illustration, that it of 
fers, of the way in which the interests of 
heekeepers may be advanced by so sim 
ple a thing as the chance introduction of 
an excellent forage plant. Sinee this 
has happened, a number of farmers in 
the neighborhood, having learned of the 
value of sweet clover for pasturage and 
hay, are planting small tracts with the 
biennial, which is considerably cheaper 
than the annual. It illustrates, also, how 
the beekeeping possibilities in a section 
may be tremendously enlarged by the 
wise selection of one of two otherwise 
equally excellent crops. 

It is an old saying that the prophet 
has the distinetion of being the only 
gratuitous fool, vet a little prophecy 
may be in order. Anv one may safely 
predict that, if the cultivation of sweet 
clover is considerably inereased in Geor 
gia, this state will not only have an 
other souree of surplus, but that surplus 
will be quite the most delicious honey 
obtainable, if it is like the honey that 
I have just secured, which is somewhat 
blended with sourwood, elover and gu 
mae, Dr. Thornwell Jacobs. 

Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
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HOW WORKERS STING QUEENS 


More About Catalepsy in Queens. Another 


Reply to Jay Smith 


On page 535 Jay Smith speaks of our 
both having been school-teaechers. Allow 
me to preface this article with a brief 
story taken from my school experience. 

During the last decade of the 19th cen- 
tury there was a movement on foot in 
New England and the adjacent states to 
establish ‘*‘School Citv Governments.’’ I 
liked the idea, and during my last year 
of teaching in Walpole, Mass., I started 
the School City in the high sehool there. 
It worked beautifully, and [I look back 
upon that year as the most enjoyable of 
my 28 years of school-teaching. We had 
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our full city governments and the pupils 
took the entire charge of the discipline 
of the school. They held court every 
two weeks, and woe to the offender, for 
their punishments were more. severe 
than my own would have been. But not 
always. One day a tall senior commit 
ted a misdemeanor. He was arrested 
and charged to appear at court the next 
session. He asked permission of me to 
act as his own lawyer. Court was held, 
and the prosecuting attorney brought 
forward two witnesses who swore that 
thev had seen the boy commit the mis 
The defendant then brought 
forward five ‘‘witnesses’’ who swore 
that they had not seen the defendant 
commit the misdemeanor, The jury, all 
very voung pupils, handed in a verdict 
of ‘*Not guilty.’’ 

Mr. Smith does well when he says 
that he will not speak for the ‘‘sake of 
argument.’’ It is not argument to ex 


demeanor. 


press an opinion. Nor is ridicule argu 
ment. They may be used to Sway the 


mind of the reader or hearer, but they 
have no real weight. Is it possible that 
Mr. Smith thought I had nothing back 
of those questions? 

Mr. Smith speaks of Dr. Miller in re 
gard to bees stinging a queen. Does he 
reeall that Dr. Miller used to express 
doubt as to whether a queen would ever 
sting a worker? It was my good for 
tune to be present upon the oecasion 
when Dr. Miller saw a _ virgin queen 
sting a worker. ‘‘I never would have 
believed it, had I not seen it with my 
own eyes,’’ said Dr. Miller. Possibly, 
had Dr. Miller seen a worker sting a 
queen while he was in no way interfer 
ing, he would in turn believe in that 
possibility. 

Seeing is believing, and is with some 
people the only convineing argument. 
One witness who has seen is worth an 
infinite number who have not seen. 

T am rather surprised at Mr. Smith’ 
belief in broken-legged queens. That 
the hinder leg might be strained by ball 
ing seems quite reasonable, for like the 
wings it suffers much displacement when 
the queen is severely balled; but that 
the short front legs should suffer is most 


unlikely. I have noticed many wings 
disabled by balling and several instances 
of hinder legs evidently broken. Sueh 


legs do not wither, but simply are drag 
ged helplessly about. 

Now TI have seen a worker bee sting 
the leg of a queen. There was no doubt 
whatsoever about the matter. I was try 
ing to free a queen from some angry 
bees when out crawled the queen with a 
worker hanging to one of her middk 


legs by its sting. The sting was in the 


joint of the leg. IT removed the work 
er, and the leg was at once seen to be 
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paralyzed. In every manner it appeared 
just as scores of legs of other queens 
have appeared. The queen appeared a 
little dopy at first, but apparently suf 
fered no permanent harm except the 
ruin of that one leg. 

Now, [I have observed many times that 
when bees ball a queen severely the 
queen either comes out unharmed or else 
comes out dead. Personally, I believe 
that balled queens are usually starved 
to death. In this severe balling, workers 
are unable to bring their stings into ae 
tion as other workers impede anv such 


netion. But it is different when two or 
three hees pounee upon A queen, It is 
then that she gets stung. If stung on 
the bodv she at onee dies. This T have 
also seen. T dropped a queen, which 1 


had taken from a colony only 20 min 
utes before, on the alighting board of 
her own bees. In less than 10 seeonds 
she was dead—and I saw the eussed bee 
sting her. Again and again have I res 
eued a perfectly from a 
few bees which had pounced on her, only 
to find it too late, for one of her legs 
had heen stung. 


sound queen 


One of the most remarkable instances 
occurred some I8 vears back. I was asked 
to remove some bees from a house. They 
were black bees. I got some four or five 
pounds of bees but not the queen. I used 
these bees to form queen-mating nuelei. 
I did not get one sound queen from them. 
Most of them were killed outright by 
the bees, while the rest were crippled 
by stings in the leg joirits. 

Mr. Smith speaks of the difficulty a 
bee would have in stinging the leg joint 
of a queen. IT am astonished at you, 
Mr. Smith. Those leg joints are the most 
easily renched of all parts of the queen’s 
anatomy. A virgin queen is rarely stung 
by the bees exeept in the leg joint. I 
have seen them trv to sting her abdomen, 
but their stings would slip off like water 
from a duek’s back. All over the queen’s 
bodv is a eoat of chitin through whieh 
no hee can get her sting. jetween the 
head and thorax, between the thorax 
and abdomen, between the rings of the 
abdomen, and between the segments of 
the limbs, there are breaks in this chitin 
where the sting of an angry worker ean 
penetrate. The queen in combat appears 
able to protect all these breaks except 
those of the leg joints. A laving queen 
has an abdomen with mueh tender sur 
face exposed. Laying queens are almost 
always killed by a sting because they are 
stung in the abdomen. 
queens if stung are 
pled in the leg. 


Non-laving 
almost always crip 
These statements of mine are faets. 
Thev are not They are not 
what [ think. They are what I know. 

In an earlier article Mr. Smith states 


opinions. 
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when a 
wing. Now we 


that extalepsvy alwavs oecurs 
queen is held by the 
have here an absolute statement which 
the facts do not warrant. IT know for a 
certainty that catalepsv may occur unde 
other conditions. It is my custom, when 
handling the bees and hunting up 
queens, to throw the queen into the palm 
of my right hand while T replace the 
combs. Under such conditions the queen 
is sure to be more or less compressed by 
the three fingers which hold her while 
the index finger and thumb are other 
wise busy. Occasionally a queen heavy 
with eggs will go cataleptic, held impris 
oned thus. There is no opportunity for 
her to curl up and rake the tip of her 
abdomen with her legs. She will natur 
ally make no effort to do that. She 
erawls and crowds between the fingers in 
seeking to eseape. 

IT make this assertion, which I origin 
allv made in the April number of the 
American Bee Journal, that it is pressure 
upon the sensitive abdomen of a queen 
heavy with eggs which eauses eatalepsy 
in queens. Allen Latham. 

Norwiehtown, Conn. 


e710 AA os 
VETCHES AS HONEY PLANTS 


These Plants Apparently Yield Through Both 
Floral and Extra Floral Nectaries 


A few articles with regard to the 
vetches as honey plants have appeared 
recently in some of the bee journals; 
therefore, the following notes may be of 
interest or value to beekeepers. 

Last summer, when visiting the Experi 
mental Farm at Sidney, B. C., the super 
intendent ealled my attention to the 
large number of bees that were working 
on a field of spring veteh. Although the 
not yet opened but were 
about ready to do so, the vetches were 
literally covered with bees, and the hum 
could be heard before we reached the 
field. Having walked into the field for 
a little distanee, we watched to see what 
the bees were doing, carefully observing 
several hundreds of bees from the time 
they approached the plant until they 
left it. In every ease the bees would 
light on the upper side of the unopened 
flower, then swing to the under side at 
the base and commence licking the lower 
sepal of the calyx. Several of these se 
pals were examined carefully, as they 
appeared to be different from the others, 
being rather thick and spongy at the 
base and this spongy portion being cov 
ered with a sweet, sticky fluid which the 
hees were gathering. F. C. Pellett, in 
his ‘‘American Honey Plants,’’ states 
that some species of vetches have extra 
floral nectaries, and from the above ob- 


blossoms had 
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servations the spring veteh is one of bee-loads of nectar for each pound of 
them. Of how much value this souree honev. Now, i¢ is said that the average 
of nectar is to the bees | m unable to distunce traveled by the bee from the 
SV. hive to the honev-producing flower is on 
‘A few davs later I was at the Experi mile. Bees often go much farther; in 
mental Farm at Summerland, B. C., deed, some claim they will go even three 
where a large part of the orehard had or four miles from home to find nectar, 
been sown with the hairv veteh as a if none be found nearer. But that dis 
cover crop. These vetches were also eco. tance is perhaps the extreme, However, 
ered with bees working feverishly but I do not believe it out of the way to 
not on extra-floral n ret ries. In this adopt the estimate of Maecterlinek or that 
enae the fe rs were mostly open, but of Morley, as given above, an average 
‘mn watching ¢ bees for a long time I of one mile from hive to flower; hence 
noticed that not one of them entered the the round trip for each drop of nectal 
blossoms. They would light on the up would be two miles—two miles for each 
per side and erawl to the base. Upon bee-load of one scant drop or minim of 
examination | found that every blossom mOCtar. 
that had opened had a small puncture But ut I allow only half of the esti 
near its base on the upper side through mate given by the writers mentioned, 


vhich the bees were getting the nectar und make the round trip but one mile, 


lust how the holes were made or by what instead of two, thus making the average 
. : ‘ ; . are +] " ? . ‘ , . . 

means | could not find out. It mav have distances “ Acne wat - bearing Paper 
. 7 1 . } + « } , 5 

been the work ot bumblebees or some from the hive only halt al n ile, UI 


. ‘ ip for the se drop 7 inim 
other wild bees that were in abundanee. roun l-trip for tl cant roy of minin 
of nectar would be one mile; and hence, 
to get nectar sufficient for one pound 


of honey would require 30.720 bee-loads 


\ll | know is that the holes were there 
but only in blossoms that were open 


and that the bees were eagerly gathering : : . 
of one seant drop or minim each, and 


nectar through them. 1 . . 
that means it would require a bee vo 
In both cases some nectar was eoming cong l . gag! 
. , travel 30,720 miles to procure sufficient 
in from other sources at this time. , 1 f ] 
‘ . . nectar TO mike a youn 0 onev. 
(tt va, Can CC. B. Gooderham. ‘ 7 d , d 
Now, it is said that the distance 
ur nd the w is little less tha 
es —=s AY a9 rou | he world i a] le es han 
‘5.000 miles—I never traveled around 


eey A Wonmnets seopucs SS oe eee et nee, 


but we will take the books for that. and 


Around the World for a Pound of Honey that “‘t!! the distance 25,000 miles as they 
Sells for 50 Cents or Less give it. So we would have each honey-girl 
the honey gatherers are all females 
Not long Sine | yas bout to help traveling a distances of 30.720 miles Lo 
vself to i bountiful supply of rolden onthe r the nectar for a pound of hones 
sweet in the form of comb lonev, whe while her siste workers in the hive fan 
| began hyeuring the distances he honey the nectar in the cells until it is «ured 
eutherers had to travel for the pound of and ready to ap; then the hive sister 
honey then on the plate on front of workers help put on the finishing touches 
on the table Il was unable to ¢all to in Capping the honey, thus completing the 
mind offfand oll the data required for labors of the most wonderful inseet we 
the purpose of making the ealeulations know anuvthing about, the Apis mellificed, 
nnd so fter completing my menl, it that travels one and one-fifth times the 
cluding oo generous cut of the honey as distance around the globe for a pound 
my portion thereof, To hied away 0 hie of honey for her master 
librarv i arch of he «desired nforma Now, deur render, the next time vou 
tron If it interests vou, dear reader, buv a pound of nice, delectable sweet in 
as much as it did me, you will be glad the shape of comb honey for 50 cents, in 
for my ] iving told vou through hese stend of thinking of the 50 eents vou 
columns what | found in this senre] ane psa for that pound of honey. just think 
the result of n computations of what 11 would cost vou to flivver vour 
We are told by Mort Y, In her inter elf obout to gather the nectar to pro 
esting book entitled “The Tloney Mak duce it. You would probably want at 
ers,’’ that it) re tres 90) gallons of nec etrpoleane to travel thre necessary SO.720 
tur for 100 pounds of lroney And fror miles to get the neet: and as a Frenel 
the table of liquids we find that there main is said to have brought to usabie 
ire OLALO minims in one liquid) gallon perfection a flivver airplane that wil 
\o minim is 05/100 of n drop, which Tat fly plenty fast enough with only a 7 
fer is said to be i heavy load for + be horse powell motor to drive if throug! 
Since the be irries perhiap ent the air, and give you 125 miles to the 
erop oat enel ond, T will use the minin vallon of gas, let us make the trip is 
is the bee-load; we have therefore 30,720 that and see how much we would have 








asa ba 
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to pay John D. for the gas alone to make 
the trip. We will take the trip for th 
fun of it, figure our 
all. I?ll go with you, but you will have 
to gather the nectar as that 
line. L’ll drive the ftlivver as my 
of the labor on the journey. 

Now, to go the 30,720 miles it would 
require 246 gallons of gas, allowing 125 
miles per gallon; that at 23e per gallon 
would $56.58. How clumsy we are, 
even in an airplane; we can get to the 


and so not time at 


is out of mv 


part 


eost 


flower, but without the honey-girls we 
are unable to get the nectar after all. 


We must go right back to them, and have 
them get the nectar for us; but we have 
had our ride anvwav. and ; 
costs to buy the gas for the trip. 

But the honev-girls need no gus, not 
flivver. Thev travel on their 
gvnuze like wings, four of them, 
together in pairs, which thev use as 
pellers in their flight. Thev go at 
speed, make many trips each day, 
home loaded with neetar after 
out, and hum away merrily as 
unloaded for another drop of nectar to 
their own prepared 
Nor do their labors cease 


know what it 


even the 
hooked 
pro 
flivve) 
come 

trip 


soot a8 


each 


deposit in eells foi 


their master. 


when the dav is done. But it would take 
too long, and the editor would not he 
able to print the story all in this issue 
should I trv to tell vou all about this in 
teresting little ereature at this writing 


were only to 


We tell of the trip 


around the world for the pound of honey. 


vou 


und so we will leave the rest of the in 
teresting things in beedom for anothe 
time. But. say, don’t vou think that 


was eheap it 
Showalter. 


pound of nice comb hone 
50 eents? | do. J. B. F. 


Pekin, Tl. 
eas & eo 


VALUE OF THE FOOD CHAMBER 


Some of its Advantages in Addition to the 
Elimination of Feeding 
1 sary please lL to sec thre food chamber 


method of providing for winter reeeiy 


ing endorsement and  reeommendution 
in the editorial columns of Gleanings. 1 
have used this plan for many vears and 
find it a most excellent one viewed from 
many angles, especially from the point 


of view of the comb-honev producer. 
As the colony expands in early spring, 
1 have found it 


some of the 


good erush 


policy to 


cappings in the food eham 


ber from time to me. This stimulates 
the colony and rids the food chamber of 
honey that might be held over for the 


following vear, and by granulating de 


< s 
fent, to some extent. thre purpose for 
| intended, 


As vou lave 


food ¢ 


bees vil! 
] } ] 


ibe rs as Soon ns 


pointed out, thre 
‘ 
flow of nectut 


Stuarts, displacing thre 
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When the time for 
arrives, | lift the 
super of sections under it, 


brood. viVing see 


tions food chembe 
nnd give on 
placing a queen-excluder over the regular 
brood-chamber to keep the queen down. 
This food chamber excellent 
coaxer to get the work it 
the sections, but removed as 


makes an 
start 
should be 


bees to 


sion as the bees are well at work in 
the seetions, when additional section su 
pers eam be added and the exeluder re 


noved. The colony will be in fine condi 
tion to work in the supers, not having 
rN honey stored next to the top bars of 


the frames, but brood extending up to 
the top bars if the combs have good 
worker cells. 

Some time ago, L noticed in Gleanings 
that two of our most exeellent authori 
ties, Mr. Crane of Vermont and Mr 
Byer of Ontario, found that colonies 
would start breeding in the shallow food 
cham der in the spring and the queens 
would not go down into the regulat 
brood-chamber. 1 ean not understand 
this; there was something wrong, and 
| feel it was not the fault of the food 
chamber. 

There is another advantage of the 
shallow food chamber in wintering, whie! 
I have failed to see mentioned. It was 
the original reason why | adopted the 
shallow food chamber before its) many 


other good points were discovered, name 
lv, the opportunity afforded the winter 
cluster to communicate laterally without 
passing over, under or around the frames 


The winter cluster will form where the 
two hive bodies meet, and incidentally 
consume the honey along the top-bars of 
the lower set of combs, for which the 
comb-honey producer has noe use when 


supering time arrives, F. Uahman. 


Altoona, Pa. 
a» & 


BEEKEEPING IN MANITOBA 


Nearly Four Months Continuous Honey Flow 
During Short Summer 
It is said that a young man who had 


come to take up a position at Winnipeg 


was usked by friends in England (from 
which country he had come) what the 
summer was like in Manitoba. Ilis reply 
was to the effect that he had been here 


only nine months, and had not yet experi 
any This is rather ex 
treme, but it is very nearly true in some 


enced summer, 


vears. On an average in Manitoba we 
can expect that from the first week in 
November till the first week in April 
there will be frost and snow, while for 


and after these 
times the temperatures will be such that 
bees will suffer unless kept under favor- 
able conditions. 

The four o1 


several weeks before 


five in the best of 


months 
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the summer, however, are very nearly 
ideal in most seasons. From the middl 
of May till the middle of September 
there is in some years a continuous honey 
flow. In only one year in the past ten 
has there been a real failure of honey, 
and in many cases exceptionally heavy 
vields of honey have been obtained. In 
the fireweed sections of the north honey 
is often harvested continually from fire 
weed from Jul 1 till the middle of sep 
tember. 

After three vr four months of very 
favorable weather, there is suddenly 
break up of thre season with frosts at 
night cutting off the nectar supply and 


severe winds from the frozen regions of 
the nortl then winter for five or six 
months. In the spring, hot days alternate 


with chilling winds, and bees fly out to 
meet their death. Brood is raised in 
juantities on the early fruit bloom and 
landelion, and sometimes a freeze comes 
tlong and kills it. Then t last the ad 
verse time is at an end, and for the 
summer we ean look forward in most 
seasons to ideal weather, plenty of flow 
ers succeeding one inother as fast as 
the fail, bees happy and contented and 
permitting all kinds of manipulations to 
be done in the way of rapid increase, 


in tl vicinity of Winnipeg in the 
early spring of 1921, practically every 
beekeeper ] d heavy losses through dys 


entery so e of the sr iller owners being 
entirely cleaned out, others losing half 
or even more of their colonies \ ear 
ful study of the 


enuses lends to the eon 
elusion that the trouble was in the qual 


itv of honey gathered the previous sun 
met It was not the best of sensons The 
hone, flow was early, und all «ame tron 
vhite elover Most beekeepe s extracted 
bout July LO as usual for our honey 
ripens quickly expecting the hives to 
be again filled with honey from the late 
flowers Drouth set in, however, and the 
bees barelv gathered enoug! from the 
later flows rs, gol lenrod, aster. nint, ete 

to winter themselves: so that the anlar 
ist in most eases left them to their own 
devices. with the result that thev died 
of dvsenter\ In some enses where thev 
were fed heavily with sugar syrup, or 
where the best of the clover honev had 
not been taken, thev wintered well. 

It has always been thought up here 
that the trouble reported in the States, 
from aster and goldenrod honev eausing 
dvsentery, would not oceur in Manitoba, 
for bees have frequently wintered well 
op honev that wus nquestionably from 
tiese sources. Why this exception? Well, 
it seems that the honey itself is all right; 
but in a «di spell, when flowers are se 
ereting slowly, the bees have to work 
| 


over so many slossoms to get a load that 


l up with pollen, and 


eomes in all mlixeé 
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this, being indigestible, remains in the 
intestines of the bee in winter and causes 
dysentery. The moral of which is that 
after a dry season, the honey should be 
heavily extracted and replaced by plenty 
of sugar syrup. 

| Probably caused by the greater 
amount of gum in the honey instead of 
by pollen. See editorial in this issue. 
Editor. ] 

Another problem, that 1s causing a good 
deal of discussion among beekeepers, is 
that of protection during the time before 
the bees are put into the cellar in the fall 
und the time after they are taken out in 
the spring. There are a few Buckeye o1 
other double-walled hives in use, and 
their owners have found them to give 
very satisfactory results—in fact, one 
beekeeper maintains stoutly that th 
double-walled hive is the ‘‘only one’’ for 
Manitoba. Others, however, feel that they 
take up too much eellar space and are too 
expensive, and these beekeepers are seek 
ing other means of protection. Probably 
the most practical solution that has so 
far come up is a special cover designed 
by W. Pink of Sturgeon Creek. It is sim 
ply a box 10 inches deep that sits over 
the hive, and it is lined with fiber board 
an ineh thick, made of compressed flax 
fiber as used for insulation purposes in 
the building trade. The top of the cover 
is kept water-tight by a sheet of roofing 
felt. The cover is used in place of the 
regular covers for the periods before and 
after wintering when the ordinary sum 
mer cover is too cold. 

The pattern of hives is a matter that, 
like Banquo’s ghost, ‘‘will not down.’’ 
Practically everybody uses the Lang 
stroth frame, but very few are really sat 
isfied with it. Some few have the old 
‘*Jones’’ hive, with its large squars 
frames, that came from Ontario years ago, 
and some others have Dadant-Quinby o1 
Jumbo hives. In every ease that has 
come to my attention the deep frames 
seem to be a little better than the shal 
lower kinds, especially in the spring of 
the year, for there is always a surplus of 
honey in the tops of the deep combs that 
stimulates breeding. As a compromise | 
am trying out a_ story-and-a-half 10 
frame Langstroth hive, the half-depth 
super being filled at the best of the clover 
flow and then kept till September before 
being placed on the hive for winter. 

The Polish colonv at Beausejour, Man. 
use Langstroth-sized frames, but turn 
them on end in a specially constructed 
double-walled hive They have usually 
ver\ good results in wintering, but ean 
not control swarming, or add enough su 
per room, so that thev are at a great 
lisadvantage in summer 

Hy W. Sanders. 

Sturgeon Creek, Manitoba, Can. 
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LEAN 
INGS for 
September 


is Of unusual 
interest, gi 
ing us, as. it 


does, 
iden of the 
crop of honey 
throughout the 

ecuntry and 
the best meth 
ods of marketing. 


i. good 


On the whole, the out 
look is hopeful for those who have hon 
ey for a good demand at fair prices. 


- * 


The fact that basswood yields only as 
the temperature rises above 64 is, | 
believe, quite new. I can not help won 
dering if clover follows the same rule. It 
rirely yields honey in the early morning 
with us. 

x 

That editorial on ‘*Selling Direct to 
Consumers’’ will bear reading over two 
three or more times (see page 582). | 
approve most heartily of selling by re 
tail or wholesale or any way to keep i 
moving, only let us not sell at retail at 
wholesale prices, or cut prices to get the 
other men’s trade, or be in such a rush 
to renlize on out crop and sell hastilv. 


Last vear we had a good crop of se 
tion honey, but could not sell to whole 
sale dealers for what we thought it 
ought to bring; so we sold through the 
summer and fall to small dealers and 
winter came on while we had vet several 
hundred cases of choice section honev on 
hand with no demand at our prices. This 
wis placed in a dry basement. The win 
ter wore on, and yet little demand. 
feared we were in for a heavy Joss; but 
about April trade began to pick up and 
continued until the new crop came in 
und we had realized a fair price for our 
crop, much better than if we had sold 
in autumn. It also helped to keep the 
market price from going still lower. 


‘ 
_ 
- 


* - 


It was quite enlightening to learn 
through the Coal Commission that one 
of the chief causes of the high price of 
coal is speculation or the coal’s passing 
through several hands from the miners 
to the consumers, each one taking a 
profit. It begins to look as though our 
honey market might lose out in the same 
wav. \ few days ago a bright yvoung 
man called to see me. He wanted to sell 
ur honey for us. He was aequainted 
with the wholesale dealers and could sell 
to them; the wholesale dealers could sell 
to the jobbers, and the jobbers to the 
retail merehants, and these to the con 
sumers; so that, while we might realize 
from 18 to 20 cents a section, the con 
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sumer would 
have to pay 40 
eents or more, 
No, thank you! 
We prefers a 
more d ireet 
route to the 
consumer, s 0 
we may get a 
little more and 
the consume: 
have to pay i 
little less. Let us sell as direct as wi 
can. I don’t remember that the farmers 
ever injured the merchants when they 
sold their butter direct to the consumers 


It was a great comfort to me to read 
the **Comparison of Standard with Jum 
bo Hives,’’ page 583. It has seemed 
from all accounts during the Jast few 
years that the deep-frame hives were 
much ahead of the standard and would 
be much more desirable, but 
over 500° or 


changing 
1000 hives would be quite 
too great an expense to be thought of. 
To know now that, with the right man 
agement, there need be little or no dif 
ference is indeed a great comfort 
ees 

L believe we have, this year, the fin 
est lot of new combs we have ever had. 
We used mostly three-ply foundation 
over brood-chambers for extracting. The 
frames were filled to '4 or “x. inch of the 
bottom-bar, and the bees have built the 
most of them down, so it leaves a frame 
filled with worker cells without any 
stretched-out cells, which, when used in 
the brood-nest, must be of considerable 
value. 


The three-ply foundation, when drawn 
into combs, appears to be stronger or 
stiffer and does not bend or buekle in 
extracting as ordinary combs are apt to 
do when an extractor is run by inexperi 
enced help—quite an important consid 
eration. 


[ did not expect so much that was 
new in the life of A. 1. Root as I find in 
his ‘*Story of His Own Life,’’ and it 
will well repay one to read it, although 
we were fairly familiar with his life 
before. It will prove especially valuable 
to place in the hands of 
when issued in book form. 


aetive bovs 


In most parts of the country beekeep 
ing is most certainly one of ups and 
downs \ short time ago, we were sym 
pathizing with New York beekeepers fo 
thei loss of bees from spraving, while 


on page 607 of Gleanings for Septen 


ber, a bumper crop is reported after 
five poor seasons. ‘‘Never give up’’ 


should be the motto of the beekeeper. 


























\fter 

tr 
Ing spring nd early summer. northern 
Cnliforn firvsells producing s ernl 
carloads of honey The stil thistl 
ranges ire vell stocked ne he 7 
practically the only p re t t ! 
vielding nectar it the prese t Taine lt 
Siskivou County the earl weathe . 
ippare ntlvy too severe, and erassho pe 
ivgravated matters during stumm to 
suel nm degrees that littl surphi x 3 
peeted fron this section Central Cal 
fornia Is experleneing nother extraor 
linarvy poor season. In spotted areas a 
el small surplus has been stored: hut 
reneralhy speaking, the large majority of 


hbeekes pers «do not xpeect to extranet 
Our central section was visited bv late 
spring rains, and if was supposed that 
benefit th 
ll bloon I) Mav and June many 


heekeepers 


! thbundanee of 


‘ ritir Sept } there 
! little blue em uvewhere and it 
} v he « wl that this same holds trne for 
evel other mportunt fs }] hone 
ilants, 
of course September nal October 


may prove to be good months for nectar 
eeretior inal thre few lowers that re 
extant ma lo surprisingly well Nouin, 
there m: be i good flow of honevdew 


in tine between November 


now thie 
No reports have eome to hand regarding 
buekeve poisoning, ne ello 1eket 
e not been the pest thi ‘ thet 
thev were last 


senson 


\t inv rate ( iliforni: iS voing to fur 
sia) Pe} ttle 19? 3S hones There will 
hoe ome star thist honey, little alfalfa 
nd hardly anv sage. The thistle and 
ifalfa markets are still in an unsettled 
condition, nel heekeeper that have 
vhite sage re now skin between 15 
incl 166 Onlv during the past vee} 
have there beer nv « ided demand sy 
movement in hones FCOS WIN medun 
rrade is now sellin it nbout 2 ms 
Ir nemeo 

lo those vho eontemplat selling 
part or all of their bees or who desire ¢o 
vork out of the bes business gradually 
let ome Si that California is still the 


state that it has heen for t] 


jie ! The veol re rarding 
changed conditions 18 not sufficient ren 
son to believws That beekeeping is no 
longer t tierative pursuit, 


| believe that the three primary causes 


Tor the present-day Thite 


itisfactory cor 


ditions are l the inevitable 


lowering 


of prices following the war. ” ferilure 


f the Califoonia Honey Producers” Co 
operative Mxechang@e, and » the unfa 

ornble weather conditions poor sea 
sons) «during the past two vears. The 
first two of the above-mentioned enuses 
we have accepted as n matter of course 
Cireumstanes such as these are not like 
ly to oeeur again. The law of averages 


during the past 60 venars is going to ae 


No. 3 


our bee past 


co nt for renson 


Of course ures are ehang 


ing, fini | so one our modern beekeeping 
practices The disappearanes of many 
of the natural bee ranges is more than 


compensated for by our svstem of mi 


erator beekeeping vhieh IS enhaneed 
erabl 


isnne 





hy the state's cood roncs 





disense-control 


improve 


measures eounterbalance, as it were, the 





large number of bees in restricted arens 
Wi re | Ving in an a where Speciall 
tion eounts, nna thre time that we 
spent with the bees in the past 

a elp to improve out earning Crepe 

for e future. 

Most of us kne that uring poor sen 
ons hel Sé SONS Ste WwW ¢ sive puusse { 
throug the p { few vears, thre 
color 0 lIntion of the eountry dimin 
ishes ve piel ly nel that honey price 
now is the time to prepare as manv no} 

eolonl possib for next seuson’ 
vork, There is one thing more that v 
ust learn, if we are to place our 
selves on a par with other successful pro 
luee Bs we must learn to sdvertise hor 
ey, M. ¢ Richter, 

Big Sur, Calif 


In Southern California. —" ' « | 


po rtior 


of California usunll spoken of as south 
ern Californin ving south of the Te 
lieve pi Range of mountains, and mor 
especially thie orung nel sage home 
producing sections has just passed 
through one of t poorest, if not the 
poorest hhavnne ison on reeord, Now 
nel tl nvou om t byare ceeper who took 
oll little yrne iD vhere vou tine 
on so.) 6fo nate, ) iL] finned opynsanns 
vho os that They ould le only Too 
h iy if their bee ould winter witl 
out havin »> be fed 
But as one larg roducer in Colorado 
iid ’ 5 t we ot for the dis 
ise, ‘ ounty Outd 00m be so OoVel 
stocked tf t no one vould make any 
thing \nd so it would probably be in 
Cahfornin if we had good seasons all of 
‘ Trpare Phev sho g Imsaving he 
Tiet ft there re i ! more 


ch pbcerye ~ 








viimw 
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Most of hen 
will so enre for their bees that thev will 
be reasonably well prepared to take care 
Practienlls 
all have other interests to which they 
devote a greater part of their time. As 


vere 15 or 2@O venrs neo. 


of a honey crop next year. 


the prospects for a honey crop brighten. 
they gradually drop these other lines and 
during the honey season devote all of 
their time to the bees. When a man 
cnn SO manage his interests, it is an ideal 
way and one that probably gives him as 
much real satisfaction out of living on 
this old earth as.) the 


vets, 


average person 


In an editorial in a leading western 
recently were these 
words: ‘It is not in the nature of 
hings that the 


daily HeWSPHEper 
1 farmer should have on 
monopoly of all of the grief of the 
world.’’ It goes on to quote that ‘fa 
cow puneher gets $40 a month and rides 
from dawn to 


dark. The man who euts 
the meat in the citv gets $40 per week,’ 
and also, ‘‘for instance, the $1.00 hide 
$70.00 hoot’? Just how 


cauch better off is the honev producer 


Ccoming il 


with six and seven cent honev and the 
consumer who often pays at the rate of 
20 to 30 eents per pound? Who will solv: 
the problem, so that he who labors and 
produces will get his just and equitable 
share of the profits of his efforts? 
Corona, Calif. L. TI. Andrews. 


In Oregon. — The beekeepers of Ore 


gon will be interested 
to learn that real progress is being made 
in deve loping the bee ahd honev depart 
ment at the State Fair. Due to the ae 
tive interest of the State Beekeepers” 
Association in developing the bee and 
honey department, the Fair management 
has set aside an entire building, about 
35 feet bv 45 feet in dimensions, con 
veniently located with the poultry build 
ings on one side and the dairy buildings 
on the other. The premiums offered have 
nlso been practically doubled within the 
lust few With this 
from the State Fair management it is 
hoped that the beekeepers will show suf 
ficient interest to put on an extensive 
display of honey—not for the premiums 
offered but for the advertising value. 
Reports from various beekeepers from 
the east and indieate that 
the honey crop is exceptionally light this 
vear. In the Hermiston distriet it is 
nearly up to normal, but the honey is 
slightly darker than normal. 
decidedly 


and prices seem to be ranging several 


vears. assistance 


northwest 


There is a 
stronger tone in the market, 


eents higher than last vear at the same 
time. reason to believe 
that there will be a decided shortage in 


There is every 


market during the late wit 


the honey 


ter, 
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By the time this reaches the hands of 
the beekeepers, it will be advisable for 
them to start their preparations for win 
ter, It is hoped that a much larger per 
cent of the beekeepers of Oregon will 
follow the example of many of our large 
producers who have found real value in 
winter protection. However, strong colo 
nies and 
important. 

Beekeepers of Oregon may be interest 
ed in knowing that a new bulletin has 
recently come off the entitled, 

Write to the 

Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, for on copy. 

Corvallis, Ore, Il. \ 


plenty of stores are equally 


press 

ee > } 2 ° . _ 
Beekeeping in Oregon 

Extension Service, Ore von 


Seullen. 


In Idaho In western Idaho and east 
ern 


Oregon, the season of 
1923 will be remembered as one of prom 
ise unfulfilled. Bees in most instances 
wintered well, but adverse weather con 
ditions and the alfalfa weevil prevented 
in most enses the development of the 
After the weevil dam 
uge was over, the second crop of alfalfa 
never showed more 


June honey tlow. 


bloom, though the 
bees were probably not so strony nus 


usual. But for some renson, the results 


disappointing, and the votal 
crop will not bye over half the 


for the pust 


were Verv 
nverage 


severn! venurs, unless the 


third crop of tlfalfa should vield envily, 
whieh happens VerV Pa ely. 
Sweet clover, whiel is Hh pool vieldet 


here, has this venar contributed fairly to 
our meagre total; but one extensive pro 
dueer found that the sweet clove: honey 
flow seemed to wenr out the field bees, 
and the colonies were so depleted when 
the second erop of alfalfa bloomed that 
W hile there 


seemed to be grent aetivitv during the 


the vields wer small. 
sweet clover honey flow, the supers were 
not filled as expeeted. 

\piaries 


previously moved to the 


mountains for the early honey flow quite 
little from the 
second-crop) bloom, and most of them 
have been moved back to the vallev lo 
cations, Many apiaries were 
districts that promising, 
und in some instances it is reported that 
fair crops were taken, 


generally secured but 


moved to 


seemed more 


While the alfalfa weevil is spreading 
rapidly, it is reported that with it goes 
the parasite which feeds upon it, so that 
it is possible that nature will sooner or 
later reach an equilibrium and the wee 
vil damage will be small, as reported 
from one Utah valley. 

Comb honev is a rather searee article, 
a3 manv, who were quite extensive pro 


uecers, changed during the war to ex 


tracted honey production and continue 


with it: and na senson such as this is not 














il favorable for the production aot 
omb hon 


\ few fortunately ituated produce! 


ho seeured a fair crop of comb honey, 
reporte sales at figures much ibove 

lust eur: nel while but little extracted 
honev hous moved some of it has sold at 


om one to five cents abeve last yeal 7” 
prices, and inquiry is heavy 
Inquiry from producers in near and 
distant states indicates that many 
have experienced failures of the crop, 
and now, if evel the price of honey 


should advance to a point wl i¢h will in 


sure rr 1 living wage to the pro 
lueer The only thing standing in the 
iv of suel n advan Is probably the 

heekeeper ho hastens to sell at almost 
! } ‘ ven though im 6S doing he 
ndermining the finanetal integrity of 


elghbor beekeepe rs, 

\ pleasant ana probably profitable 7 
ersion, in our own work, has been tie 
rearing of about 200 queens from a col 
ony which in three generations of long 
lived queens has not swarmed, yet pro 
luced good crops We reared these 
grafting plan, 
though some were reared by the Allev 
plan ane its 1 diftentions, to familiarize 
student helpers with all methods. We 
re looking forward with interest to the 


queens mostly by 


records of 1924, to see whether, in some 


colonies, these traits of large vields and 
little effort at swarming may again ap 
pear. Ek. F. Atwater. 


Meridian, Id 


In Michigan, ‘The extracting sea 


son reveals the in 
formation that those beekeepers who did 
get a crop of honey in Michigan have 
honey of the first quality. We have 
never seen finer clover, raspberry and 
milkweed honey than that produced this 
year, 

It is very difficult for Michigan bee 
keepers to realize that they are in one of 
the comparatively few sections of the 
United States to receive n good crop of 
honey. lL wonder if it is permissible for 
me to digress at this time to make the 
statement that, as the vears have come 
and gone bringing bumper crops, average 
crops and total failures to the beekeepers 
of the country, Michigan has been one 
if the most favored states in the way 
of receiving at least an average crop 
throughout the state each year. Com 
plete failure for the whole of the state 
of Michigan is practically unknown. If 
one section of Michigan receives an in 
ifferent crop, another section makes up 
for it by receiving a bumper crop. 

An effort has been made to counteract 
the feeling among the beekeepers that 
honey is plentiful throughout ihe coun 
try, which results in ‘*‘below the ina 
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ket’? quotations, by distributing a seale 
of prices suggested by the executive com 
mittee of the Michigan Beekeepers’ AS 
sociation. Many large producers” art 
skeptical and honey is moving in some 
euses at Se and 9e in ton lots. On the 
other hand, many are holding for 11M 
to le, 


Bees and honey are attracting a great 
deal of attention at Michigan fairs this 
vear. The usual large exhibit is to be 
found in the Apiary Building of the De 
troit State Fair. The West Michigan 
Fair has a very attractive list of cash 
premiums, totaling over $600, which al 
ways attracts splendid exhibits. A large 
number of county fairs are also giving 
space to beekeepers, The attendance at 
the four district meetings held during 
the iast month was exceptionally good. 
\t the meeting held at the home apiary 
of David Running, Filion, much interest 
was shown in the fine equipment recently 
installed in Mr. Running’s honey-house. 
The equipment consists of three two-ton 
storage tanks, with arrangements fo 
steam to heat the honey after it leaves 
the extractor to pass through the honey 
pump. 

Huber Root of Medina, Dr. Ernest 
Kohn of Grover Hill, and Fred Leininger 
of Delphos, Ohio, were the out-of-state 
visitors at this meeting. 

Another meeting, held at the apiary 
of Flevd Markham, Ypsilanti, was at 
tended by over 150 beekeepers. Ilere, 
too, much interest was shown in a new 
honev-house, which is built to take ad 
vantage of the gravity system. The 
honey passes from the extractor into the 
storage tanks in the room below, thus 
saving much time and labor of lifting 
and earrying. A small elevator has been 
installed to raise honey from the base 
ment to the first story. R. H. Kelty. 


Kast Lansing, Mich. 


* 


In Texas. The weather during the 


month of August has 
been typical for southwest Texas. Over 
most of this area no rain fell from the 
Ist of July to the 27th of August. This 
long continued drouth, following the fail 
ire of the spring honey flow, has been 
extremely detrimental to beekeeping. <A 
large number of beekeepers have moved 
their bees to other sections of the state. 
and most of the remaining colonies are 
without stores. Typical of this section 
of the world, starvation conditions sel 
dom exist for any length of time. On 
August 27 and 2S general rains all ovet 
Texas put moisture enough in the soil 
to insure ample winter stores. Rain at 
this time practically assures the bloom 
ing of the winter annual plants for next 
vear. Most probably it will bring on a 





wete 





wii 
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heavy blooming of the cotton, which will 
insure a fall yield from this source. 

The beekeepers who moved their bees 
into the cotton section report averages 
to date of from 45 to 50 pounds of cotton 
honey. This amount will well repay 
the cost of moving and, should a fall 
honey flow occur, this average will prob- 
ably be doubled. Reports from beekeep 
ers in the Coast Plain area give 85 
pounds aS an average, with the greater 
part coming from cotton. Through a 
number of years mesquite and horse 
mint have vied with each other for the 
first place in the amount of honey yield; 
but, this year, cotton undoubtedly ranks 
first as a honey producer. 

During the past month some beekeep 
ers have resorted to some very danger 
ous practices in order to keep weak colo 
nies alive. There are many reports of 
beekeepers’ purchasing frames of comb 
honey and extracted honey from the mar 
ket with which to feed bees. Where the 
source of this honey is known, this of 
course can be safely done; but, where 
the origin of the honey is unknown, this 
practice is a menace to beekeeping. In 
spector C. 8. Rude, with a crew of men, 
has been in the field all summer and has 
accomplished great things in the foul 
brood area-clean-up campaign, but one 
can of contaminated honey fed to bees 
can undo months of work of the inspec 
tors. 

September and October are the Fair 
months in Texas. Beekeeping is receiv 
ing its full share of prominence. The 
State Fair at Dallas offers $392.00 in 
prizes in the apicultural department. 
Many of the county fairs are offering 
prizes this year. The Guadalupe County 
Fair, held at Seguin, offers almost as 
much money on apicultural exhibits as 
the State Fair. The Coryell County 
Fair, held at Gatesville, also offers a 
long list of premiums. H. B. Parks. 

San Antonio, Tex. 


. * * 


In Florida. The past seuson has been 
peculiar one in the 
southeastern coastal region of Florida. 
Beekeepers on the mainland south of 
West Palm Beach have had a_ erop 
failure, while apiaries located north of 
that latitude and southward on the Keys 
have produced a fair to good crop. The 
beekeepers who have failed to make a 
crop have almost unanimously complain 
ed of ‘‘too much rain.’’?’ The rainfall, 
however, has been about equal in all lo 
calities, and, if an explanation is to be 
found, some other factors must be eon 
sidered. 
The importance of wind direction is 
almost entirely disregarded when an api 
ary location is under consideration, but 
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this is a most important factor in this 
state and especially so along the east 
coastal area. In this area the prevailing 
winds are the southeastern trades, and 
most apiaries are so located that they can 
take advantage of these winds, as the 
principal honey flora is located in the 
low coastal swamps to the eastward of 
most apiary sites. This season, during 
the principal blooming periods the pre 
vailing winds were from the west or 
northwest, due to a succession of storm 
ureas that overcame the normal trade 
winds. 

On the Florida Keys, this season has 
been a normal one. With our bees the 
crop has averaged about 60 pounds and 
300 per cent increase, some favorable lo 
cations giving a 100-pound average as 
well as the inerease. 

The Florida Keys as a beekeeper’s par 
adise, such as they were in the days of 
Mr. Poppleton, are rapidly passing. The 
native hammock growth is being cleared 
off for the cultivation of winter tomato 
crops, and nothing except the mangrove 
swamps will be left for honey plants. If 
the present rate of development con 
tinues, commercial beekeeping in this re 
gion will be a thing of the past in less 
than five years; and, if a proposed high 
way connecting the Keys with the main 
land materializes, beekeeping as a com 
mercial proposition will not last that 
long. 

The new roads that are being develop 
ed into the great Everglade regions are 
going to open up thousands of square 
miles of the finest beekeeping territory, 
and it is to these loealities that the 
commercial beekeeper must migrate. One 
whole county, established by the last 
legislature, will shortly be made ac 
cessible to beekeepers by the develop 
ment of highways, and here is going to 
be a beekeeper’s paradise for some years 
to come. At present, however, these won 
derful aeres are of impossible access ex 
cept by Indian trails or uncharted water 
wavs. When the roads under construc 
tion are finished, there will be almost a 
stampede of beekeepers into this aren 
from both the east and the west coast of 
Florida. C. 

Miami, Florida. 


* * * 


E. Bartholomew. 


The great honey flow 
from the pepper vine 
is practically over, and many thousands 
of gallons of good honey have been add 
ed to the beekeepers’ stock of sweets. 
This vine is found all over Louisiana, es 
pecially so in the lowlands surrounding 
the streams and lakes. I have never 
known this vine to fail to produce at 
least half a erop, as the flowering pe 
riod starts about June fifteenth and Jasts 
until September 


In Louisiana. 


fifteenth: so a con 
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tinuous honey flow is on for about three 
mouths, This honey is not what would 
be ¢lassed as first grade, However, it is 


u light amber of fairly good flavor and 
excellent for baking purposes, and the 
tlow may be rehed upon each year, even 
though the season may be covered by 
niany rainy spells. This honey is rarely 
ever shipped out of the state, but is used 
by the baking companies of New Or 


leans, 
We have several other good fall honey 
plants yet to come. They are heartsease 


smartweed thoroughwort and golden 
rod. While the goldenrod cannot be al 
ways relied upon for a big yield, still the 
others are good, and the tiow heavy. J 
have seen vields of 150 pounds average 
from white heartsease alone, and = the 
honey is of a fine flavor and good enough 
for unvbody’s table. The thoroughwort 

i fine vielder of the whitest sand nost 
benutiful honey in Louisiana. It is mild, 
excellent in flavor and a sure cropper, 

With the above honey plants vet o 
come, us they are found almost all over 
Louisiana, any beekeeper may rest easy 
on a great amount of stores for the com 
ing winter, 

Don’t neglect vour bees at this time 
but give them plenty of super room just 
is if you were preparing for a spring 
honey flow, for the nectar gathered «dur 
Inge Oet sber often surpasses that of any 
other month in the vear,. 

Don't neglect to requeen vou colonic 
luring the early part of October. Thi 
hould lave been done during septen 
ber: howe ver, there Is still time if clone 
soon, 

The queen overworks herself in this 
Southland and is entirely worn out after 

vear’s constant laving; so IT would ad 
\ ise requeening ench autumn Then 
vith the big fall honey flow and strong 
colonies of young bees to vo into winter, 
vhich lasts only through December sand 
Junuary, vou may expect the very best 
vork from the queen early in February 
iid oa large crop of honey a little Jater 
on. Don’t forget, even if vou are in 
Louisiana, that vou should well protect 
vour aplaries with windbreaks and be 


sure to contract the hive entrances ic 
keep the damp winds out. E. C. Davis. 


Baton Rouge, La. 


In Southern Indiana. "his @ 
mare 1 one fol 
the most remarkable sensons in the his 
tory of my beekeeping experience, Not 
that it has heen either good or poor, but 
just different In the first place, the late 
cold spring put everything behind neart 
one month Then vhen the white and the 
ilsih ‘* clover were 


ew come rmstend Many heekeep 


upposed to bloon 
honeve 


| 
t 
/ 


ers put on the super md were please 
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that they had a super full of ‘‘ fine am 
ber honey.’’ We were content to let the 
bees store this in the brood-nest and did 
not put on supers till the honeydew flow 
was over. 

I run a small experimental outyard 
about two miles west where the farmers 
have hundreds of acres of sweet clover. 
The honey flow came on with a rush, but 
after about three or four days we had a 
cold rainy spell for about a week, and 
when it was over the sweet clover flow 
had spent its force so that it gave not! 
ing but a stimulative flow for several 
weeks. The colonies averaged less than 
10 pounds per colony. 

Our blue vine, sometimes called ‘‘ dry 
weather vine,’’ usually yields best in 
dry seasons; so, as we have had abundant 
rains, little was expected from that 
source. lL was quite surprised, therefore, 
upon visiting the outyvard to find two 
supers per colony nicely filled with de 


liclous blue vine honey. As we have haa 
heavy tains all through the summer as 
often as needed, with no dry spell, w 
expect a good tlow from heartsease. It 
is just beginning at this writing, Aug 
ust 23. 


We have just had a cold spell, some 
thing never before known here in Aug 
ust. So we have had a really freak 
senson, but, all in all, a very good one. 
ut ure usuatly brow) 


at this time of the vear, is a foot high. 


Grass in pastures, t 


White clove has sprung up as if b 


igie, and the lespedeza ino our front 
vard, that is usually three or four inches 
high, is now nu solid mass. n foot or more 
in height. These rains can not but make 


vood bee pasture next season, 
Vineennes, Ine. Jay Smith. 


In North Carolina. T' £ * 


flow in thus 
state is just beginning in the best honey 
producing seetions, and the indieations 
a for the almost phenomenal spring 
record to be maintained in the final nee 
tur flows of this vear, already established 
us a record year for the state. However, 
uv comparatively small part of the fall 
vield will likelv become a commercial 
produet, the practice being, generally, to 
leave the fall vield with the bees as win 
ter supplies. 

Many beekeepers have not yet finished 
taking their spring crop from the bees. 
The qualitv is as fine generally as the 
vield is large. It is hard to form an ae 
eurate opinion as to just what the aver 
age vield has been. Normally strong colo 
nies that began the spring honey flow 


vill full brood ehispibe rs and prepares 
queens have vielded around 300 pound 
of extrueted honev at leust. 

Pree keepers, generally, are much er 
cournged over thi euson’ results, ane 





weal 





YIiiM 
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maximum inereaves in eolonies, witn 
plans for a winter in getting to 
gether additional equipment for the 
1924 season, seem to be the rule. Re 
ports generally indicate a free movement 
of honey on the markets in the state, and 
prices are holding up with little disposi 
tion on the part of beekeepers to cut 
prices. Many are selling their crops in 
bulk, but the rule seems to be chunk 
and clear honey in five and ten pound 
pails and in small! glass containers. There 
has been a marked improvement in the 
general appearance of the 


— 


busy 


neatness and 
finished packages. 

In the eastern section of the state the 
tupelo gum, black gum, holly and gall 
berry furnished the bulk of the spring 
vield. Early cold belated holly 
and some other flora of the same genera! 


snaps 


period, so that they came in along with 
the earlier gallberry, and this probably 
lost much neetar that would 
gathered. In the 
and western sections of the state, sour 


otherwis 


have been Piedmont 


wood ‘feame into its own’? as a bumper 
vielder for the first time in several sen 
SOS, So now some of the big beekeep 
ers in western Carolina, who had become 
discouraged 
failures of 
either to sell out or 


because of the continued 


sourwood and were trvine 
move their bees to 
other locations, are setting about enlarg 
ing and extending their holdings in the 
sourwood belt where there are also pop 
lar, basswood and other abundant honey 
SOUrCES, 

It is a noticeable and gratifving fact 
that the consumption of Honey is steadily 
North 
und towns, and that this inerease is duc 
largely to the efforts of 
keepers and their 


increasing in the Carolina cities 


most local bee 
improvement in types 
of honev offered to the honey consuming 


public. There is evidenee of an inerens 


ing fondness for the particular honey 
flavors that characterize honevs from 

the loeal flora. W. -). Martin. 
Wilmington, N.C. 

In Ontario, [te reports contin th 


act that Ontario agnin 
tlmost uni 
Loeally, 
good demand, but as 
early apples, 
situation. Sales 
that has 


experienee, as dealers seem to 


has a fine crop of honev of 


versally quality. 
in only moderately 


honey Is 


there is a good crop of 
explain the 


in earlots are 


this mav 
slow at least 
been mv 


have a desire to go ensy 


in making large 
purchases, Possibly this is explained by 
the faet that a vear ago manv bought 
early in the season, and later were able 
to cupolic ife then purchases at three cents 

pone or more less than thes pid fo 
the first let Pndler these condition 
naturally o ‘ buvers rat ! pretts 


hard, and they mre not 
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caught again if they can help it. Only 
a few days ago, L learned that a large 
firm, which has been heavy buvers of 


honey, is this vear refusing to touch it 
at all, saying they lost money in honey 
last vear. I always dislike to see any 
one lose money in handling our product, 
for later the producer surely foots the 
bill directly or indirectly. 

The Editor’s footnote to friend Myers’ 
urticle in the last Gleanings 
very prominently the two 
entertained by beekeepers today. 
While there is much in what the Editor 
says, | know that about 90 per cent of 
the beekeepers sympathize with the views 
as voiced by the men to whom Mr. Myers 
refers. Mueh has been done, no doubt, 
in experimental work; but I have not 
the least doubt that too much booming 
of the industry has 
being done by 
with our various edueational institutions. 
1 do not think that any 
has been so persistently 
same wav, and | 
whi. Right at 


‘ 
_ 


issue of 
brings out 


ideas 


done and is 
certain men 


been 


connected 


other industry 
boosted in the 
have often 
present an 


wondered 
all-around 
good fellow in a certain province is boom 
ing things for all he is worth, and I ven 
ture the prediction that this same eduen 
with the bee 
keepers of that province than he will be 
five venrs 


tor is more popular now 


what we 
need is an educational eampaign ine the 
matter of getting 
honey, not 


henee, Right now 


people to use more 
a boom campaign to get more 
people to produee it. There is no ques 
tion but that Ontario, at 
against overproduction, so it is but nat 
ural that the average 
keeper feels cool towards the boom meth 


leust, Is up 
ceommereinl bee 


ods so popular in certain quarters, 
There is plenty of room for investigzat 
ing problems in connection with the in 
dustrv: and in this Lam reminded of the 
latest discovery given to the beekeepers 
from 
Amerienn foul brood colonies. From what 


au method of cisinfeeting eombs 


| ecuin learn from relinble SOUTCEeS, | he 
lieve the aleohol formalin 
absolutely reliable if used carefully. 


treatment 7s 
Now 
anvbody it does 
seem to the average lavman that such 
formalin 
have been tried out long ago by compe 
tent men in our colleges. As it is, it 
was left to men not paid by the state 
to work out this treatment for us. 1 sim 
ply mention this as a hint to show 
that there is plenty of work of-an inves 
tigational nature to be done. No one 
will suffer if all propaganda 
the encouraging of people to go into the 


with no refleetions on 


well-known ageney as should 


towards 


busines 


tl on the shelf in the menn 

Time. 
This is September 10 and, after a spell 
of eool we her with threatened frost 


for a few nights, the temperature ts 
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ugain rising, so we hope for some fine 
weather to get off our buckwheat honey 
crop. Then come feeding and packing 
the eolonies in October. 

Since writing last we have had a lot 
of unusually cool weather, with the re 
sult that the buckwheat honey crop is 
quite light compared with last. vear. 
Never were the bees in better condition, 
and never before in our seetion did the 
buckwheat look so good; but cool weath 
er in August always means a light buck 
wheat honey flow. 

This cool weather gave us a chanee to 
see how sweet clover acts under various 
temperature conditions, and I am more 
than ever convinced that this plant 
vields best under moderately cool weath 
er, and the more moisture there is in the 
ground the more nectar there is secreted. 
While the bulk of the sweet clover bloom 
was over at the time of the cool weather 
we had in August, vet many pasture 
fields were white with the bloom. As 
soon as the day warmed up enough for 
bees to work, they stored neetar from 
sweet clover, and extracting shows that 
more than half of the surplus gathered 
during buekwheat bloom is from the 
sweet clover, This probably explains 
why sweet clover vields so freely in the 
northern parts of the eountry, while the 
flow is rather slow and quite uneertain 
from this plant in Alabama and other 
southern loealities, even when growing 
in large aereages. 

For the past four vears sweet clover 
has been within reach of some of our 
York County apiaries. It has vielded 
freely in three out of the four vears, and 
the vear of failure was an exceptionally 
During that same hot sea 

mn, alsike gave us the largest vield wi 
ever obtained from that source. Appar 
ently alsike will vield in hot weather 
better than sweet elover; and sweet clo 


het SeuSOn, 


ver will vield in cool weather when al 
ike seeretes no nectar under those econ 

ditions. Obviously, a location with abun 

dunee of both of these clovers would be 

an ideal loeation. J. L. Byer. 
Markham, Ont 


7 * * 


A better than normal 
white honey erop and 
market have had a 
stimulating effeet on beekeeping morale 
in this state. Sueh a combination of 
conditions is not eommon. The major 
itv of beekeepers nre quick to realize the 
significanee of the situation, and are not 


In New York 


an aetive honey 


letting their honev go for less than a 


") per cent merens¢ over last vear’ 
prices 
The buekwhent honey ere; s but 50 


normal, due to unfavorable 
weather conditions The first shipments 


per eent 


of this honev netted the beekeepe nine 
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cents. The New York City buyers bid 
actively for it, and indications are that 
prices on this commodity will advance. 

On Saturday, November 3 1923, the 
Eastern Apple Exposition and Fruit 
Show opens for a week at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York City. The 
purpose of this exposition is to create a 
greater demand for eastern-grown fruit, 
nuts, honey and maple products. The 
New York State legislature has endorsed 
the show by appropriating $10,000 to 
help defray the expenses of the New 
York organizations that will put on edu 
cational exhibits. 

The writer has accepted charge of the 
honey exhibit. The honey will be ex 
hibited and sold under the name of the 
Empire State Honey Marketing Co-op 
erative Association, Ine. An Association 
label is assured in time for the exhibit, 
and possibly a lithographed pail will b: 
ready, too. On the floor with the edu 
cational exhibits a large display of hon 
ey, bees and beeswax will be placed, at 
whieh everyone who will, may haves 
taste of New York State honey on a 
eracker. Granulated honey will be used, 
and a word or two of its excellence will 
be confided to the ear of every taster. 

Over 40,000 storekeepers and restau 
ateurs will be sent free tickets to this 
show. Students in domestic 
throughout the metropolitan area are to 
be guests of the Exposition. School chil 
dren will soon be busy writing essavs for 
cash prizes on the superiority of eastern 
grown fruit, honey, ete. What an op 
portunity this is to advertise honey to a 
multitude of people! 


science 


In order to take direet advantage of 
the advertising contacts that will be 
made through the exhibit, the Herschel 
Jones Marketing Service, agents for th« 
Marketing Association, proposes to have 
a sales exhibit on the floor with the com 
mereial exhibits, to sell honey there in 
small packages to consumers as well as 
to take orders from buvers of earloa:! 
quantities, Not onlv is it hoped that tle 
Empire State Honey Marketing Associa 
tion, Ine., will be made to funetion 
through this Exposition, but that lasting 
contaets with honev buvers in the East 
will be secured. The time is especially 
propitious since there is a searcity of 
western honey on our markets this vear. 


Plans are being made to have one of 
the davs during the Exposition weel 
seekeepers’ Day. A rally of beekeep 
ers from all over the East is eonten 
plated, anal it program is being mises 
that will inelude the best speakers o1 
beekeeping in this country. The das 
will be decided at an early date, and an 
nouncement will be made in Gleanings 
for November R. B. Willson. 

Ithaea, N. Y. 
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Workers Imprisoned In 
in Queen-Cells. 


tearing down 
some  queen-cells 
the other day in a 
queenless colony, I found two queen- 
cells in which two full-grown worker bees 
were sealed. The workers were all mess 
ed up in royal jelly and were still alive. 
There also was a larva in each cell be 
sides the worker bee. They had been 
sealed a good while already as the lar 
vae were of a pretty good size. 
Calallen, Texas. E. E. 
qa. oe 


Locations Adapted My 
to Small Apiaries. 


Salge. 





bees have one 
thing in their fa 
vor—good pasture. 
There are no other bees near, and in our 
suburban place there are hundreds of 
fruit trees aecessible. There are willow 
und swamp maple for early pollen and 
that thin honey that seems to stimulate 
brood-rearing so much, Right after the 
fruit trees come raspberries and strawber 
ries, leading up to clover; and then the 
basswoods, that are planted for shade 
nearby, keep up for weeks a steady flow 
of white honey. Many little ‘‘pockets’’ 
of suburban territory have better honey 
resources than outside territory chat is 
overstocked with bees. A large apiary 
here would starve; a few colonies pros- 
per, providing honey for family use and 
a little to give away or sell. 


Port Dickinson, N. Y. G. Gilbert. 
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Wrapsthe Beesin When we 
Plenty of Honey. our 

spring we found that, 
wherever our colonies were strong in bees 
fall, they came through 
strong and built up rapidly. We have a 
few colonies that were but swarms which 
we bought and requeened or increase we 
made that weak in the fall and 
they were still weak, having from four 
to six frames of brood and just enough 
bees to take eare of it. They had no 
excess of nectar, though they had plenty 
of feed and did not require the feeding 
that the large colonies did. The queens 
had every vacant cell full, showing that 
they were capable of laving the eggs if 


examined 
colonies last 


the previous 


were 


the bees eould take eare of them. 

I contend that the space between the 
two hive bodies between the upper and 
lower frames is an ideal place for the 
cluster to form. We opened several of 
our hives through the winter when the 
weather was warm enough, and invaria 
bly found tke bees clustered on top of 


the lower frames and part way up on the 
upper frames. 

To put it in a nutshell—my adviee is 
to have a good queen and lots of young 
bees in a story-and-a-half hive or better 
still a two-story one, wrap them well with 
honey, at least two full frames on each 
side in the lower story and a full cham 
ber above, and give them a good wind 
break and a chance at the sun. If vou 
have the time, pack them on three sides 
if vou want to, leaving the south front 
exposed to the sun. Your winter loss 
will not then exceed 2 per cent, and you 
will have colonies in the spring that 
will be the envy of your fellow-beemen. 

Lawrenee, Kans. X. J. Kennedy. 


[This is for sunny Kanses. Further 
north, the fronts of the hives should also 
be protected, especially in the East where 
there is less winter sunshine. The ad 
vice to have the winter cluster almost 
surrounded with honey is excellent. It 
would be difficult to explain why 
should winter better when supplied with 
a great abundance of stores than when 
they have just enough to carry them 
through, but apparently they do. Kdi 
tor.! 


bees 


Creating Greater I am not 2 beekeep 
Market for Honey. er; but I object to 
being held up by the 

predatory rich. When the sugar barons 
began to boost sugar prices early in the 
vear, | began to look for a substitute 
and thought of getting a swarm or two 
of bees to produce my own sweet. But | 
did not get any further than to subscribe 
for Gleanings in Bee Culture, which | 
have found very bright and interesting. 
Last vear, a grocer advertised extract 
ed honey at 11 cents a pound. I went 
to him and told him that now was the 
time to get on another lot and sell it as 
a substitute for sugar. He agreed. The 
honey came from California. IL bought a 
60-pound can at 11 cents, which was the 
price of sugar at the time. It was old 
amber honey, candied and slightly fer 
mented. I think the grocer must have 
made more on it than he could have made 
on sugar, but it worked in very well in 
eooking. When it was gone I ordered 
two 60-pound cans from an Lowa _ bee 
keeper, who advertised in Gleanings. If 
cost me 10 cents a pound and one cent 
a pound for freight. A neighbor agreed 
to take one can. He hesitated about 
buying that much, but I told him that 
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honey at sugar prices is not luxury 
There is no such thing as overproduction 
When the consumer vets the benefit 1 
reduced prices. As a rule, reduced prices 
to the producers simply mean more prot 
it to the middlemen. It is time that 
producers and consumers get together. 1 
think that a wide market for honey 
could be developed by beekeepers’ asso 
¢ciations’ getting in touch with farmers’ 
co-operative societies. Ilere in the West 
we have the Farmers’ Union, the Farn 
Bureau and the Missouri farm clubs. | 
think the Farm Bureau has not vet taken 
up co-operative buying, but the other 
two have. Win. C. Coleman. 
Pec ulinar, Mo. 
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Float for | in sending two pple 
Advertising tures of a tlont we had 
Honey. prepared for a big cele 
bration held in this town 
on August 6. Although fortunate in earn 
ing the first prize for the float, our pri 
mary object was to do some advertising 
for our county beekeepers, and particu 
larly those who ure members of the On 
tario Honey Producers’ 
Ltd. The float was never without a crowd 
of interested spectators all day. The hive 
of live bees was of special interest. The 
lower banner read ‘*The Huron County 
Honey.’’ The others show quite plain 
lv in the pictures. D. A. Andrew. 
Clinton, Ontario. 
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Nothing New Lest any readers of 
Under the Sun. Cileanings form incorrect 
impressions from read 


ing the article, ‘*A Built-in Extracting 
Outfit’? in the August issue, the write 
makes no claim for originality of apply 
ing physical principles involved, but i 
is a Combination of helpful ideas secured 
from careful reading of articles pub 
lished in Gleanings since 1900, various 
editions of The A BCand X Y Z of Be: 


Culture, American Bee | 


Journal, an 
Visits among and talks with suecessful 
beemen. The writer wishes especially to 
thank Adams & Myers, Ransomville, N 
Y., and an early edition of the A BC 
and X Y Z for the prineiple of using 

Peterson melter for heating honey: Earl 
Rulison of Amsterdam, N. Y.. and the 
\. |. Root Company for utilizing coils 
of pipe for heating honey; R. Powell 
of Riverside, California, for the gravity 
strainer, and KE. D. Townsend of Nort! 
star, Michigan, for the capping tank. 


Delanson, N. } 


Clarence Foot 


ted ised this method 


A Convenient and There are many mi 
Simple Feeder. grating beekeepers in 
Japan. They migrate 
many times during the year, earrying 
their bee-tools as well as beehives in ear 
load lots. They, of course, do their best 
to save freight, so they like to simplify 
every tool. 

There is a convenient and simple feed 
er invented by them. The same is well 
adapted not only for migraters, but also 
for uverage beekeepers. The feeder is 
cotton, calico, linen, mus 
lin or any other thin cloth, to hold uny 
needed amount of syrup to feed a colony. 
The bag is painted thoroughly with so 
called Kanten (a kind of jelly made of 
seanweed Gelidinum cartilagineum, Garev. 


bag made v° 
mg made 


liquified by boiling with water. Kanten 
is sold in dry condition by the average 
greengrocer and dried vege table seller in 
every town and even in villages in Japan. 
The same is used to make some foods, 


and is quite cheap. 


Kanten stops water or syrup from leak 


Co operatiy e, 
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ing out of cloth very well. Pour the 
syrup into the Kanten-painted bag. Stop 
the mouth of the bag by means of a rope 
or string. Make some pin holes through 
the cloth in an area on the surface of 
he bag, and then place the bag on the 
frames in the hive which is to be fed. The 
bees in the hive will feed through the 
holes eagerly. Then cover the hive. If 
the cover of the hive has not a full space 
under it, a shallow super is set on 
the hive under the cover to make enough 
space for the bag holding the feed. 

When feeding time is over, the bag is 
stored in less bulk, after being dried 
by the sun. If the bag is broken, it is 
easily repaired with cloth, and is to be 
repainted with Kanten whenever it is 
damaged. 

The Kanten is obtainable very easily 
in our country; but, if you can not get it 
in America, you may substitute beeswax 
or any other similar materials. 

Yasuo Hiratsuka. 
‘a, Gifu-ken, Japan. 
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Enthusiastic Meeting The snnual meet 
of New Hampshire ing of the New 
Beekeepers. ILaanpshire Bee 

keepers’ \ssocin 
tion was held at Durham on August 16, 
1923, in connection with the Farmers’ 
Week program of the University of New 
Hampshire. The principal speaker of 
the program was Geo. H. Rea of The A. 
I. Root Company, who spoke on ‘‘How 














This Ford runabout made up to represent a 
gigantic bee, was used in a parade at Durham, 
N. H 








Demonstration at the meeting of the New Hampshire Beekeepers’ Association. Aug. 16. Geo. TI 
Rea is demonstrating 
Chocolate While walking down to Make the Most of Our Honevbees.’’ 


Honey Candy. Main Street in Buffalo 

the other evening IL no 
ticed a crowd outside the window of a 
drug store on West Chippewa Street. A 
young man was seated at a window in 
side, cutting comb honey into approxi 
mately one-inch cubes. I could see that 
he was unaequainted with honey, for he 
was using a thiek cold knife and making 
nu messy job of it. These cubes were 
then to be rolled in bittersweet choco 
late, and they were selling small and 
large boxes of this eonfection like the 
proverbial ‘‘hot eakes.’’ The sign on the 
window proclaimed this as a new eandy. 
The interest of the erowd and the readi 
ness with which the eonfeetion was sell 
ing seemed to indicate that here is some 
thing that beekeepers have never urged 
sufficiently on our candy-loving publie. 


Ithnaen, MW. Y. R. B. Willson. 


He emphasized the fact that special care 
in wintering and swarm control are es 
sential in getting the most out of our 
apiaries. He gave a demonstration on 
swarm control in the afternoon and an 
swered questions for over an hour, 

The other speakers were L. D. Bragg, 
Epping, N. HL. who spoke on **Getting 
Bees from the South;’’ Mr. Mason, Me 
chanie Falls, Me., who brought greetings 
from the Maine beekeepers; and Profes 
sor James, Durham, N. H., who spoke on 
‘“Keeping Bees in the Old Country.”’ 

The meeting was very well attended, 
and the interest was perhaps as high as 
it has ever been, most beekeepers going 
back with renewed enthusiasm. 

In the big parade, beekeepers showed 
a giant honeybee made out of a Ford run 
about, which took third prize among the 
Association floats. J. Re Hepler, See. 


Durham, N. H. 
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CTOBER 
O brings us 

to the fina! 
chapte in the 
season's work 
with the bees 
except in lo- 
ealities in the 
extreme North, 
where bees are 
wintered in eel 
lars, and in 
the South, where they may need some at 
tention in November. Throughout the 
greater portion of the United States the 
bees can now be prepared for winter so 
that they will need no further attention 
until spring. Where bees are wintered in 
the cellar they are not put into their win 
ter quarters until some time in Novem 
ber. With few exceptions, therefore, the 
final preparations for winter should be 
made this month. 

Those who have followed the sugges 
tions in preparation for winter given in 
this department in August and Septem 
ber have already accomplished one of 
the most important steps in the prepara 
tion of their colonies for winter, namely, 
that of having colonies strong in young 
bees at this time. Those who made 
sure that their colonies had good young 
queens that began to lay not later than 
the middle of August and who made sure 
that no eolony had less than 10 to 15 
pounds of honey in the hive at all times 
during August and September can rest 
assured that their colonies are in fine 
condition for winter so far as this first es 
sential is concerned. Colonies headed by 
old worn-out queens during the important 
brood-rearing period of August and Sep 
tember or colonies that have had to 
skimp along on meager stores because al! 
of the supers were taken off in July, 
leaving but little honey in the brood 
chamber, are of uncertain value at this 
time. Such colonies may pull through 
the winter if conditions are favorable, 
but may be greatly reduced in the 
spring. 

The Broodless Period. 

Except in the South the bees cease the 
rearing of young usually early in Octo 
ber and in some eases even late in Sep 
tember. If they winter well, they will 
not again take up brood-rearing until in 
February or Mareh. As a rule, the better 
the wintering the later brood-rearing is 
postponed in the spring. Colonies that 
are weak or that are made up largely of 
old bees begin brood-rearing earlier than 
normal colonies: also, colonies that have 
poor winter stores often begin brood 
rearing in January on account of their 
increased activities. In the South brood 
rearing is suspended a few weeks later 
than in the North, and is begun much 


TALKS TO BEGINNERS 


Geo. S. Demuth 
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earlier in the 
spring, t hus 
making «a much 
shorter brood 
less period. 

How to Judge 

Strength of 

Colonies. 

The number 
of bees in nor 
mal colonies at 

2 the beginning 
of winter is much less than the summer 
population. The size of the winter col 
ony varies greatly according to the varia 
tions in the season. Sometimes there is 
a fall honey flow of such a character that 
the field bees are worn out rapidly, re 
sulting in the winter colony’s being made 
up of a smaller number of bees mostly 
young, while during other seasons the 
winter colony is much larger, being made 
up of bees of various ages. Thus the age 
of the bees should be taken into consid 
eration when judging the size of the col 
ony. 

As a rule, a good colony will not occu 
py less than five or six of the spaces be 
tween the combs when elustered in a sin 
gle-walled hive on a frosty morning. In 
double-walled hives the cluster should be 
larger on account of the colony’s being 
warmer. In faet, in double-walled hives 
the eluster should extend across the hive 
touching its sides. Colonies that oceupy 
less than five spaces between the combs 
should, as a rule, be united with other 
weak colonies. To unite two weak colo- 
nies during cool weather after brood- 
rearing has ceased, the unoccupied combs 
can be taken out of the two hives and 
those eovered with bees in one hive ean 
be lifted together from the hive and 
transferred into the other so that the 
elusters touch each other. If for any 
reason it is desired to winter weak colo 
nies without uniting, the unoceupied 
combs may be taken out and the hive re 
duced so that the eluster will extend 
naeross and touch the sides of the hive 
In doing this, the combs containing the 
most honey should be left. The space 
ean be filled by putting in a tight-fitting 
division-board and filling at the side with 
packing material, or chaff cushion divi 
sion-boards ean be used. 


Winter Stores. 

Those who provided each colony with 
a shallow extracting super in time to 
have it filled with early-gathered honey, 
as advised in these Talks in July, have 
already taken care of the second essen 
tial for good wintering, namely, that of 
an abundance of stores of good quality. 
Thus most of the preparation for winter 
can best be made during the summer so 
that the colonies are automatically pre 
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pared for winter and need no attention 
ut this time except that 
which is the third essential for good win 
tering. who did not follow this 
suggestion should now examine their col 
onies us to this 
the beginner should read the article on 
page 662 by Wallace Park. 

For colonies in factory-made hives of 
the standard ten-frame size with metal 
covers, the total weight of the hive, 
combs, bees and honey should not be 
than about 70 pounds. Eight-frame hives 
similarly equipped should weigh not less 
than 65 pounds to be well provisioned, 
and the Buckeye hive should weigh about 
85 pounds. <Any that weigh less should 
be fed a sufficient amount to bring the 


of protect ion, 
Those 


stores. In connection, 


less 


weight up to these figures. The article 
by M. J. Devell, page 658, tells how to 
make the svrup and feed it. A small 
amount of syrup ean be made in an o 
dinary wash-boiler by being careful to 


stir the sugar as it is poured in, to pre 
vent scorching on the bottom of the ves 
sel. Those who do not have frietion-top 
pails for feeders can use shallow pans for 
this purpose, placing the pan of syrup di 
rectly on top of the frames and covering 
it lightly with grass to prevent the bees 
drowning. If only a few pounds 
of syrup are to be fed, ordinary fruit 
jars feeders by filling 
them with syrup, then tying a piece of 
cheese-cloth over the top. One of these 
can be inverted over the the in 
ner that the bees can the 
food through the cheese-cloth. 

In the North 


from 


can be used as 


hole in 
eover so take 
where the bees are some 
times confined to their hive for 
weeks, and, in some even 
without a eleansing flight, it is 
extremely important that each colony be 
fed 10 to 15 pounds of sugar svrup some 
time this month, regardless of the amount 


several 
eases, several 


months 


of stores already in the hive, in order 
that the bees shall use it instead of any 
inferior honev they mav have during 


their period of confinement, especially if 
anv doubt about the quality of 
latest-gathered This is not 
so important when a extracting 


there is 
the honev. 


shallow 


super (food chamber) filled with early 
gathered honey was left on each hive as 
advised in the July issue, for in most 


cases the early-gathered honey is of good 


quality for winter. Neither is this nec 
essary where it is known that the bees 
have good stores located where thev will 
be used first during the winter. White 
clover honey gathered during a rapid 
honey flow, alfalfa honev if not granu 


lated, alsike clover honey, and buckwheat 
honey, if not mixed with honey from of] 


er fall flowers, are good for winter 
stores. 

The greatest trouble from natural 
stores for winter is that too often the 
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bees gather some inferior honey late in 
the season and store it below the early 
gathered honey where it will be used 
first. For this reason, especially in the 
northern tier of states, it pays well to 
give each colony at least one ten-pound 


pail of sugar syrup regardless of the 
amount of honey already in the hive. 
Winter Protection. 

The third and final essential for good 
wintering is that of protection. While 
colonies that are strong in young bees 
and have an abundance of good stores 
can survive the winter, even in the North, 
in single-walled hives, it pays and pays 


well to give additional protection through 
the greater portion of the United States 
and in Canada. 

Those who the double-walled hive 
need only to put the chaff tray in place 
and snug the packing down around the 
outer edges of the tray to prevent air 
currents between the packing and the 
water table and put in the entrance 
blocks to contract the entrance for win- 
ter. If the weather is warm in October 
and November, it is well to turn the 
block to use the larger entrance, 

When a food chamber is used on a 
double-walled hive, some provision must 
be made for packing this upper story. 
This can be done by making a jacket of 
roofing paper to go around the upper 
portion of the hive, leaving a space for 
packing between the roofing paper and 
the upper story. After filling this space 
with packing material, the chaff tray 
should be placed on top and the cover 
slipped down over the upper edge of the 
roofing paper. 


use 


Single-walled hives can be packed in a 
box of such a size as to allow 
or more at 
inches at 


two inehes 
the bottom, from three to six 
the side, and six to ten 
on top for packing material. The bridge 
to connect the entrance of the hive with 
the opening in the outer cease should be 
from one ineh to one and one-half inches 
high and about eight inches wide. The 
opening in the outer case should be the 
same size. During cold weather the out 
er opening is closed by a block of such 
length that a vertical opening about 
three-eighths inch wide and one and one 
half inches high is left at one end. Those 
who do not eare to build such a winter 
case ean pack their bees for a few cents 
per colony for material by using tar pa 
per, as deseribed by F. 
page 665. 


inches 


D. Townsend, on 


In addition to the protection of the 
hive it is important that the bees be she! 
tered from strong winds. On the farm, 
this can easily be done by standing corn 
fodder against a fence on the north and 
west sides of the apiary, if the hives are 
not already located in a protected place. 
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to digest. Onl) 
granulated su 
should be 
ised in 


mak 
svrup for 


: $ * feeding bees 

d ‘ it . Geo. S. Demuth t ghee , winter. 

; ‘ . Z This 1s fo? 

d t) vour loeality, 

it where b e € Ss 

are confined 

India to their hive 

\nswet \s the close of the breeding without cleansing flight sometimes for 
season approaches, queens naturally re 


lnee the 
if there 1s 


number of eggs thev lav, and, 


honey flow at this time, the 


bees take ndvantage of this reduction 
In egg lay Ing bv erowdn vy honev into the 
brood-chambet If no neetar is being 
cathered at this time, the bees often 
carry unsealed honey from the 


brood-ehamber in 


‘ 
tH 
! 
i 


remote 


mrts of the hive ind store it in the 


eells that become va 


int in the 


uppe! portion of the brood 
est us the brood emerges In this man 
er the bees arrange that their winter 
est shall be adineent to honey both 
bove and it the sides, so that the «lus 
er mav be in contaet with honev. Dut 
ne » sudden heavy honey flow in the 
ll the queen is often crowded undul) 


nd brood-re ring o restricted that not 
enough voung bees are reared for win 
I To insert an empty comb in the 


outsice comb 


or early 


+ 


riven plenty of room in the 


iddle of the brood-nest or between the 
brood and the 


comb of honey and 


containing 
dhineent 
Hy 


pollen usu 
results only in this comb’s being filled 
vith honev before the queen ean 
i This condition enannot be 
entirelv; but, if the 
re requeened wit! 


begin 
o lav in it 
revented colonies 
voung queens in Julv 
August for vour loealitv, then 
; form of emp 
brood-rearing will 
enough to injure the 


combs in the supers, 
ot be restricted 
olony 


Candy for Feeding Bees in Winter. 
tins ; ine 


4) mercially prepared hee 
candy itisfactory a igar syrup as food 
or nter he James B. Gray 

Ohio 

Answer.—Candv should be used only 


I 


1 


f 
| 


some mutter whieh the 


isan emergeney food for bees in winter. 
f an colonv is found to be short of stores 
oo late to feed sugar svrup, the bees ean 
0 kept alive by placing a slab of can 
frames over the cluster 
svrup fed this 


sitisfactory for 


lv on top of the 
Asin 


‘ miueh 


rule, sugar 


month 
more winter 
tores than eandy. 

Brown Sugar 


Question | ' 


for Feeding Bees 
made of 


brown 


’ sugar 
wd to feed to bee ( I’. Sickinger 
fhbhio 

Answer Vhiet mepenad If vou neu 
feeding bees fo their winter stores, 


yrown Sugar is not good. since it contains 


bees are not able 


long periods during the winter. If you 
have in 
mer to 


mind feeding during the sum 
prevent starvation or to stimu 
late brood rearing, there is no objection 
to feeding brown sugar. Neither is there 
anv objection to feeding brown sugar at 
anv time in the tropies or even in ee 
tion locations in the 
the United States 


nuble te fly 
the winter. 


southern part o 


where the bees are 


freelv every few davs during 


Lye for Cleaning Frames from Diseaced 


Colonies 
Question What kird of and ho ? ‘ 
honld he sed in the iter when boilit 
brood-frames from diseased colonies and ho 
ong should they he hoiled \. Truesdell 
Ne York 
\nswer Use one enn of concentrated 


wash-boiler full of 


American 


lve in an ordinary 
vater, To kill tl 
foul brood. it is 


spores of 
recommended 
material be boiled i: 
half an hour: but 
when eoneentrated Ive is used, 15 minut: 
is probably sufficient since the frames are 
quickly cleaned by the 


usually 
that the disensed 


closed vessel for 


action of the Ive 
Dirt Floor in Bee Cellar 
Would 1 dirt 


factors f the 


Questor 
cellar be sati cellar is very dry 
John Valkenburg 
About 
a dirt floor when compared wit! 
n conerete floor is that it is more diffi 
cult to sweep up the dead bees that ac 
cumulate during the 
fer the dirt when the cellar is drv 
thinking that its greater 
uivantagre. In faet 


Towa 
Answer, Yes the onlv objec 


tion to 


winter. Some pri 
floor 
porosity is an 
some of the best 
built in a 
walls 
lumber. 
practieally no 
the porous 


hee cellars are hose 
hillside, the cellar 


loose masonry or 


sandy 
being made of 

Such a eellar 
ventilation, for 
floor of the cellar 
afford ample ventilation. 

Bees Disturbed by Feeding. 

When feeding 


requires 


walls and 


Question bees in the fall or 


it any time, do they, after taking up as mu 


vrup as the car hold have to go out ¢ 


] 


e hive and take a flight. thus communicating 
to all of the = bee imsothee vicinity that the 
ire being fed Wi B. Hol 

Pennsvivania 

\nswer. No. sees do not have te 
take a flight after filling themselves wit! 
svrup from the feeder 
and flight that are 


The excitement 


noticed soon after 


floor in the bee 
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feeding a colony of bees are brought 
about by the bees of the colony becoming 
conscious that there is a supply of food 
somewhere. When bees that have filled 
themselves with syrup go back into the 
hive, the other workers are in some wav 
notified that food is available. The col 
ony immediately excited, and 
searchers go out to find this new supply 
of food. If bees have been robbing, these 
searchers will be seen searching wherever 
robbing has been going on. On account 
of this excitement it is a good plan to 
feed on a cool dav or in the evening so 
that these senrehers will not rush out of 
the hive. 


becomes 


Aster Honey as Winter Stores. 


Question T have 150 colonies” supplied 
with 30 to 40 pounds of fall honey partl 
from aster Is this honey safe for winter 


tores, or should I extract it and feed sugar 
syrup? A. F 


Tenne ssee 


sray. 


Answer.—In your loeality in southern 
Tennessee near the Alabama line, it is 
doubtful if it would pay you to extract the 
aster order to give the bees 
sugar svrup for winter stores. Wherever 
able to flv freely everv 
week or ten davs during the winter, they 
should winter well even when using poor 
stores. In localities where the bees are 
confined to ‘heir hive during the winter 
for several weeks or several months, 
without a flight, honey gathered from 
fall flowers gives poor results in winter, 
rule. In sueh euses it is not al 
ways necessary to extract the honey and 
to feed sugar syrup. Ry waiting until 
hrool-rearing ceases, then feeding 10 or 
15 pounds of sugar syrup, the bees will 
usually use the sugar svrup first, leaving 
the honev stores until spring when they 
ean be used safely. This is sometimes 
dificult to do when the brood-chamber 
is crowded with late-gathered honey, so 
that there is but little room to store the 
ugar svrup. But if brood 
until late as it 
is usually 


honey in 


the bees are 


as a 


rearing is con 
tinued should be. there 
room for the storage of sugar 
vrup where the last brood emerged. 

Uneer these conditions, it is quite an 
sdvantage to have voung queens that will 
keep up late brood-rearing; then, by giv 
ing empty combs above for the fall hon 
ey, there should be room below for the 


hetter winter stores after the brood 
emerges, 
Wintering Bees in a Tent 
Question Would a closed-up tent do to 


winter my three colonies of bees? 
Utah Mrs. Sophia A 
Answer.—No. It will be 


leave the bees outside 


Erickson 

better to 
where thev will 
have the benefit of the sunshine. Colonies 
of bees are often earried into a wood 
shed or into a barn for the winter, the 
owners thinking that these would winter 
better by being shelt«red in this way. 
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While such a shelter mav afford a good 
windbreak, the hive is denied the bene 
fit of the sunshine during fair weather, 
and the bees are either denied a winter 
flight or they are so confused because of 
having been‘*moved that many are lost. 
Some have attempted to protect their 
bees in winter by setting a shock of fod 
der over the hive, only to find that such 
protection is sometimes worse than none 
at all. A shock of fodder shuts out the 
sunshine and does not prevent the escape 
of heat from the hive on aceount of the 
large air around the hive and 
within the fodder. Some one has likened 
protection of this kind to an attempt to 
keep warm in bed by placing the blan 
kets’ on the roof of the house instead of 
on the bed. To protect th 
packing material should be immediately 
surrounding the hive and as close as pos 
sible to the cluster. 


spaces 


bees the 


Packing Chunk Honey for Market. 

Question.—What is the best method of put 
ting up extracted honey and chunk honey in 
5-pound pails to prevent granulation ? 

Indiana W. J. Carnahan 

Answer.—It would not be practical in 
the North to put up chunk honey with ex 
tracted honey poured over it to fill the 
can during the winter unless it is sold 
and consumed soon after being puc up. 
Perhaps the best you can do is to heat 
the extracted honey to 160° to be sure 
that the crystals are entirely dissolved; 
then let it cool until it can be poured 
over the chunk honey without melting 
the comb. Honey put up in this way 
should not be packed until just before it 
is to be sold, for, if it should stand on 
the grocers’ shelves for long, the extract 
ed honey would granulate. By putting 
it up only as fast as it is sold, vou can 
probably supply vour local market. 

Bees Carry Out Nearly Mature Young. 

Question Why do some of my colonies car 
ry out young bees nearly ready to emerge at 

John H. Baker 


this season’? 
Illinois 
Answer.—On the approach of cool 
weather in the fall bees often abandon 
a part of their brood 
chilled, and some of it dies. In some 
cases some of these voung bees that have 
been chilled are so nearly developed that 
they emerge, but are too weak to survive 
und are carried out by other bees. In 
other pupae are still white 
when the brood is abandoned, and por 
tions of these white pupae may be seen 
outside as the bees carry them out. Some 
times the queen continues to lay after 
the bees apparently have decided to rear 
no more brood. In such cases the eggs 


which becomes 


eases the 


or very small larvae disappear, apparent 
lv having been taken out by the work 
ers. The amount of brood lost in thi 
way is very small indeed and need not 
eause any concern. 
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all countries, 
including Por 
to Rieo and 
Hawaii, for the 
fiscal year end 






is issue ing June 30 
bullet ee was 4, 
Results of Editors 75,473 pounds, 
Dusting . Thie compares 





I = 
(_onnee ticut 
Appi ind 
Pench Orchards in 1922,°" by M. G. Lapyr 
md bk. M. Stoddard The experiment 


showed that ‘fin all apple orehards and 
on all varieties used in the experiment, 
liquid spray gave better results than any 
kind of dust used.’’ This will be good 


news to heekeepers who have. suffered 


loss fron poisoning in dust spraving, 
since such losses in dust spraving are 
apparently mueh greater than when li 


quid spravs ace used. 

The quarterly bulletin of the State 
Plant Board of Fiorida for July contains 

report on bhee-disease eradication for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1923. The 
remarkable thing about this report is the 
small percentage of colonies afflieted 
with Ameriean foul brood. Out of 7946 
colonies examined in 315 apiaries onl 
six golonies were found with Americar 
foul brood These were found in four 
apiaries With such a small pereentage 
of disensed colonies it is not surprising 
that the State Plant Board adve«ates the 


destruction of diseased colonies. 


At the Ohio State Fair The A. I. Root 
Company offered prizes to those guessing 
nearest the number of bees in each of 
two observation hives in their exhibit. 
(one prize was won bv Alan Eby, whose 
guess was 378° for the observation hive 
containing 3841 bees. The other prize 
was won bv W. W Diekerson, whose 
guess was 3500 for the hive eontaining 
3432 bees. Since there are about 5000 
bees in a pound it will be noticed that 
these one-frame observation hives each 
eontained eonsiderably less than = one 
pound of bees. Such a guessing contest 
could well be used in a window exhibit 
of honev, in which an observation hive 
is used to attraet attention 


According to data secured tl rough the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com 
meree, the total exports of honev fron 
the United States during the fiscal vear 
ending June 30, 1923, was 2,891,478 
pounds. This compares with a total of 
2 406,922 pounds for the fiseal year end 
ing June 30, 1922, and with a total of 
© 712,860 pounds for the ealendar vear, 
1922. The total imports of honey from 


\ SBE BEF 


of 5SOGBOS9 





pounds for the 
June 20, 1922, and with 


fiscal year e 
5 38 pounds for the ealen 


a tot: il of 


di 
D 38 
dar vear 192 


y 
+! 


ne 
738 
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The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England, 
has just published ‘‘ Practical Bee Anato 
mv,’’ bv Annie D. Betts, B. Se. This lit 
tle book of 88 pages gives mage dire 
tions for the studv of bee anatomy and 
ineludes notes on the embrvology, meta 
morphoses and physiology of the honey 
bee. A chapter is also devoted to the 
diagnosis of bee diseases. 


The annual meeting of the Northern 
Illinois and Southern Wisconsin Beckeep 
ers’ Association will be held in Memorial 
Hall, Rockford, Tlinois, on Tuesday, Oc 
tober 16. Further particulars in regard 
to this meeting can be had bv writing 
to B. Kennedy, Secretary, 416 Enst State 
St., Rockford, Illinois 


The alfalfa weevil has gained entranee 
into California in Sierra County adjoin 
ing the Nevada State line where it wus 
found by the State Department of Agri 
eulture. The infestation is the result of 
the natural spread of the weevil fron 
the alfalfa fields in the vicinitv of Verdi, 
Nevada. Fortunately for California bee 
keepers, the alfalfa weevil still remains 
on the east side of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. In 10 davs at the inspection 
on the east side of the Sierra Nevada 
maintained by the California Department 
of Agriculture, there were taken from 12 
automobiles 126 live alfalfa weevils. 

The following data on the 
vield of surplus honey per colony for the 
various states of the United States were 
compiled by the Division of Crop Esti 
mates, Bureau of Agriculture Eeonomies, 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture. In addition to the figures given 
here, the report contains data for each 
of the states on the condition of the colo 
nies on Septen ber 1, compared with nor 


uverage 


mal, as well as conditions of the honey 
plants on the same date. For the entire 
United States the figures show the condi 
tion of the colonies as 85.9 per cé nt of 
normal as compared with 95.1 per cent 


Continued on page 696.) 
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O DA Y 
Toes e p tem- 
18) is the 
first time this 


season that my 
b ees have 






shown any dis 
position to rob. 
I have extract 
ed thus far in 
an open tent 
just back of 
the hives without the slightest disposi 
tion on the part of the bees to enter the 
tent for sweets. We had a light frost 
lust evening and that, L believe, is the 
reason, though the sweet clover still 
Jooks fresh and green and still has plenty 
of bloom.’’—H. J. Roberts, Mercer Coun 
ty, N. Dak. 


‘*My honey crop this year was a total 
failure. It seems to be getting worse ev 
ery year in this loeality.’’—Chas. F. 
Johanson, Queensland, Australia. 


‘My best colony of bees is in a Jumbo 
hive. L have taken 150 pounds of fine 
honey from it. This has been only a mod 
erate season.’’—J. S. Baldrv, Lineoln, 
England. 

‘*A very comfortable chair can be 
made for the beekeeper’s shop by taking 
any strong chair frame and filling in the 
hottom and back with strips cut from 
east-off inner tubes of automobile tires.’’ 

C. B. Jackson, Chelan County, Wash 
ington. 

‘‘T have learned that ‘any disearded 
cloth-bound book, with the inside remov 
ed and holes punched one-fourth ineh 
from the back edge of the cover, makes 
2 good binder for Gleanings. I puneh 
holes in Gleanings to correspond with 
the holes in the cover and lace it with a 
shoe lace.’ ’—O. S. Russell, Tuseola Coun 
tv, Mieh. 

‘*Fireweed has been a failure here. 
Goldenrod and aster are yielding some 
since August 5, but it is stiff scratching 
for the bees to get a load of nectar, 
which is so thin that there is not mueh 
to it when the moisture is out. I have 
over 100 pounds of honey on my best 
hive, but not much of it is capped as 
vet.’’—John M. Smith, Franeois Lake, 
B. C. 

‘<This is a fairly good locality for bees. 
We usually have a niece honey flow from 
white clover and basswood, although this 
is one year that the clover failed us. This 
was no doubt enused by the long drouth 
of last summer. We are expecting bet 
ter results next year since we are having 

n abundance of rain this season. The 
honey stored thus far has been very 
dark.’’°—F. N. Blank, Cooper County, 
Mo. 


BEES, MEN AND THINGS 


(You may find it here) 
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. ap **Stronge col 
-y SOE Fe (Ot eee ad a etn) 5 . 
p) Fe CEOs SSeS ify onies with 


bountiful 
stores have all 






in winter 
When spring 
finally opened 
up this vear, it 
h eame quickly 


4 
Wi and the good 






f eolonies built 
up rapidly. Some put up as high as one 
shallow super of fruit-bloom honey, 
something | don’t often see.’’—Georg: 
A. Turner, McHenry County, Illinois. 


**T am loeated in western Tennessee 
where beekeeping seems to be dull, but | 
am holding on to the job just as though 
there were other beekeepers on every 
side of me. I do not know of a comme) 
cial honey producer between here and 
Memphis, 47 miles away, so I have no 
opportunity to attend beekeepers’ meet 
ings without going a long distance.*’ 
V. J. Dunn, Tipton County, Tenn. 


**Do vou know why there is such a tre 
mendous consumption of hen eggs while 
one hardly ever eats a goose egg? Be 
cause the goose covers the egg as soon as 
she produces it and says nothing about 
it, while the hen leaves hers exposed to 
view and eackles about it. She adver 
tises. It is about time the beekeepers 
quit playing the role of a goose.’’—The 
seekeeper. 


**So much honey is being sold on the 
main roads around Chieago that many 
people think it must be adulterated. A 
great deal of this honey is shipped in 
from other apiaries, as it is impossible to 
produce enough honey in the territory ad 
jacent to this city to supply the millions 
of people in Chieago and nearby towns. 
The commission men in Chiengo have 
cleaned up all the old honey, regardless 
of quality, and are looking for new hon 
ev at a little better price than most bes 
keepers are asking.*"—-E. A. Meineke, 
Cook County, Tlinois. 


‘“It was at least 20 vears before I 
learned how to get surplus from the as 
ter honey flow. I found it useless to try 
to produce comb honey, as the nights 
are too cool at that time of vear for the 
building of comb. The only way to pro 
(luce aster honey is to have empty combs 
ready, so all the bees have to do is to 
store and seal it. It is necessary to ex 
tract promptly, as it soon gets thick o1 
partially granulated when it is difficult 
to extract. If you want surplus honey 
from asters vou must have empty combs 
and plenty of them and use the extrac 
tor.”’ kK. Kk. Cross, Roane Cou . West 
Virginia. 


the advantage 
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\ father 
M was stern 

mon d se- | 
vere, of the 


old Conneeti 
cut type, and 
he did not be 
lieve in sparing 
the rod. Every 


ness anout five 
weeks. In that 
time I learned 
some timely 


A. I. Root’s Story of — 
His sick-be: 
His Own Life taught me “es 


much my _ fa 



































one of the sev ! ther eared for 
en, from the ic ae, me and loved 
baby up, learn * me. It also 
ed to obey, and It is the Lord: let Him do what seemet} taught me how 
a good many Him good.—I. Samuel 3:18 much I loved 
times they (No. 4.) 





obeyed with fear and trembling. We 
obeyed mother also, but no ehild was 
ever afraid of her. If she punished, her 
loving hand was restrained from making 
the punishment anything very much to 
be dreaded. When father was at home 
we obeyed her somewhat through fear of 
him; but when he was away some of us 
fell into loose habits. I myself remem 
ber, with feelings of sorrow, my selfish 
When 
mv older brother was away I was the 
oldest boy in the household and my ser 
ices were much needed, but I got lazy 
und listless about getting up in the 
morning. My mother would eall me twice 
and sometimes three times, but | never 
got up until [ was ready. I was also 
in the companionship of bad boys more 
boys I would not have been with 
if my father had been at home and from 
them I learned examples of disobedience. 
\ neighbor would eall one of his chil 
dren two or three times, and the ehildren 
without 


und «disobedient acts and ways. 


or less 


move would ‘‘sass 
back.’’ as we bovs used to term it. 


making a 


I do not remember ever talking back 
when mother called me, but I do remem 
ber that I grumbled to myself and got 
up sullenly. If the dog got in the way be 
fore my eves were well opened, I kicked 
him. If my younger brothers or sisters, 
who were up and washed half an hour 
before I was, happened to get in my 
way I felt angry at them; but after | 
had been up a while these surly, peevish 
feelings wore off and I would be toler 
ably bright and happy again. 

Reader, have you a father living? We 
were a family of nine—father and 
er and seven children, and no deat! 
entered this family cirele until father 
was called, on the 5th of November, 1881 
More than fiftv vears before, he had come 
to Medina, had chopped down the crees, 
and had built our little log house, ihe 
one in which | was born. He died in 
our new house, which was but a few 
vards from that same old log house. |! 
thank God that I was permitted to be 
with him in his last moments, and to min 
ister to his comfort as he drew his last 
breath. He had been on his bed of sich 


‘not hy 


revel 


him, although, 
until now, | had not known it. We -are 
not all alike, and differ greatly in our 
wavs of demonstrating our love or our 
sorrow. | was surprised to find, when 
mv father was siek, that he espectiall 
leaned on me. I was the only one of 
his boys near him, the others being far 
away in the West. 7 

For many years after I was in busi 
ness myself, I used to call to see my par 
ents, Sabbath afternoons, on my way 
home from our Abbevville mission Sw 
dav school. After the labors of th 
invariably in a happy 
mood, and had often sung to mv mothe 
new hymns we had learned. I do not 
know that father often said much about 
them, but mother always liked to have 
me sing. One day, during father’s early 


sickness, he expressed a wish to see me, 


school | was 


and have me sing some of those hymns. 
There mav be others in the world, be 
sides my father and mother, who like to 
hear me sing. [| can not remember, now, 
ever having hear! of any; but I assure 
vou it gave me a thrill of pleasure to 
know I could, in this wavy, 
bed pleasanter. 


make his siek 
On this night, when his 
breath was growing shorter and shorte) 
and we covid eateh no further sign of 
ecognition, | felt impressed to sing 


little hymn that, onee or twice before, 


had seemed to give comfort to those nem 
to death. It was this: 


I know not the hour when my Lord ll cor 

" ib ne away to h ‘ n dear home 

But I know that h presence ll lighter he 
gloom 

And that ill be glory for me 

Cho And that will be glory for me 
Oh! that will be glory for me 

But T kno that his presence will lighter 

gloom 

And that \ 1 be glor for me 


I know not the song that the angels sing 

I know not the sound of the h rps’ glad ring 

But I know there'll be mention of Jesu 
king 

And that will be music for me 


Cho And that will be music for me 
Oh! that will be music for me 
But I know there'll be mention of Je 


king 
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know not the form of my mansion fair 


' know not the name that I then shall bear 
But LL know that my Savior will welcome me 
there, 
And that will be heaven for me 
Cho And that will be heaven for me 
Oh! that will be heaven for me; 
But | know that my Savior will weicome me 


there 


And that will be heaven for me. 


Father was gone! The heart, that had 
beaten only in kindness for me since I 
first opened my eves on this broad earth, 
was stilled forever. No skill of man, not 
even all the power of the universe to 
gether, could bring back one more beat 
of the pulse we had felt so often. Father 
was dead! Alone in the world should we 


be indeed, were it not for God’s great 
love at such a time. 

How soon memory began going back! 
Almost the first I could remember were 


the toy wagons and sleds he used to make 
for brother and then I remembered 
how he used to carry me, and take pains 
to show and explain everything to me 
in my childhood days. Step by step 
memory car ied me on to the time when 
he took so much pains to afford me the 
opportunity of an edueation. I had never 


me; 


seen it before; but there, side by side 
with his dead body, memcry began to 
bring it out with wonderful distinetness. 


When I was 18 years old I wanted just a 
little buv an outfit of 
electrical apparatus that | might go out 
lecturing. At that time, money was not 
very plentiful with father, and I debated 
quite a while as to whether he would 
think it best to give me the amount. Al 
though it about all he had, he 
reached into his pocket and handed me 
the money almost as soon as T explained 
what it was wanted for. 

In his later vears, he had been grow 
ing old and feeble. IT sometimes wonder 
ed to see him ‘‘up town’’ so often. The 
farm 21% miles The Sunday 
afternoon following his death, I felt a 
great longing to see him, although it was 
less than 24 hours had left us. 
I regretted that I gone to the 
farm Whenever he 
enme_ to almost 


more money to 


took 


was away. 


since he 
had not 
oftener to see him. 
the factory he 
used to ask: 


always 


‘*Do vou know where Amos is at work 
today ?’ 

When told he would add: 

‘“*Do you know whether he is very 
buss or not?’ 


I know he often 
wrote, and after 


came up where | 
a word or two would go 


back again. Sometimes | would go down 
with him and we would walk over the 


grounds, looking at the honey plants, ete. 


Sometimes I showed him our new ma 
chinery, the new goods in the counter 
store, but | did not think he cared so 
much for these little attentions. What 
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would | vive oh! what would | vive, 3 
l had those davs to live over again! Is 
it possible that [| shall awake and find 
that he is down on the farm still? Listen 
and T will tell vou of the message God 
asked me to give you. Yours, perhaps, 
is still living. My father can not be 


recalled; yours may still be cheered and 
made happy. 


guve me 


God, in his love and merey, 
experience that | miglit 
word for these friends of ours 
second ehildhood. You little 
know how they lean on you, and you lit 
tle know how deeply they feel even a 
little thoughtlessness on your part. Do 


this 
speak a 


in their 


vou know there is only one among the 
ten commandments that has a promise 
with it? 

‘Honor thy father and thy mother, 


that thy davs mav be long in the land 
whieh the Lord thy God giveth thee.’’ 
Ex. 20:12. 

Some time after my wife lost her fa 
ther she said to me one day: 


‘*Amos, while vour parents live, do 
not negleet them. Let vour Abbeyville 


school go; let your work in the infirmary 
go, if something must be neglected; but 
do not neglect your parents in their old 


age. If vou do, vou will some time re 
pent it most keenly.’’ 

| took her advice, and you can hardly 
think how I thank God now for that 
advice. For vears before they died, I 
wis with them for an hour or two almost 
every Sunday afternoon. And vet how 
I do wish | had gone down oftener on 


week days, and been out around the farm 


more with father at his work. About 
the lust work he did, was to dig his po 
tatoes, and ne got very tired doing it. 
Why did L not leave my work here and 
yo to help him just a little while’ 
The recollection of having done even 
that would be worth more to me now 
than all that the wealth of this world 


could pile up. 
for a 
very 


It was not help he needed, 
could have been hired for a 
small sum, but it was companion 
ship and sympathy. Through sorrow and 
afflietion God pointed out this les 
Son. 

Would it do any hurt, dear friends, if 
all through life we should think, ‘‘Sup 
pose that friend should die before I can 


bov 


has 


ever speak to him again?’’ One after 
another of you is going. Very often | 


ponder on the handwriting of some of 
you after God has called you away. Sup 


pose we form a habit of asking ourselves, 
‘Ts this just what | would say or write 
that man, if I thought it likely he would 
die before | ever have the opportunity 
of saying more?*’* Could you look on 
his face in his coffin, and feel no egret 
that it had not been left unsaid? Weil, 


this feeling has brought a amd 


new happiness, 


new }O\ 
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CLA-FO.NY jualit ‘ } ¢ See pag 
’ “ e 530 \ug ( 1 y ( 7 Fo 4 Dela 
Classified Advertisements | *.». 3 

HONEY fine quality elever and heel 
Notices will be in erted in these classified ont tn OO.0R te < H FW ‘lime — 
column for Oc per line 8 words to the N. ¥ 
line Advertisements intended for this de } = :, ; 
partment can not be less than two lines, and FOR SALE Very fine quality of raspberr 
you must say you want your advertisement j Ikweed honey in new 60-lb. cans. P. W. Sx 
n the classified colum or we will not be vinski, Bellaire, Mich 
responsible for error For special condi FOR SALI Fine clover honey in new 60-1 
tions on bee and queen advertising, please eans at $8.40; two cans, $15.60. Sample, 10 
writ is. Copy should be received by 1L5tl Geo. H. Stout, Gasport, N. Y 
of preceding month to insure insertion | — , 
Cash wth copy if credit has not been es EXTRACTED amber honey. mild buckwhe 


tablished previously Saver 10¢ per lb. Write for prices on ton lot 


G. Burtis, Marietta, N. ¥ 
FOR SALI White clover honey in new 6 
REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS DISCON Ib. cans, two in ease, at $14.40 per ease 
TINUED IN GOOD STANDING. ple, 10¢ Mrs. Alice Burrows, Oran. N. Y 


lfemporary idvertiser and advertisers of FOR SALE New crop white clover hone 
mall lots when discontinued, are not here new cans for $15.00 per ease of two 60-1 
isted It only regular advertisers of regu eans o om " , 
lar line ho are here listed when their ad = = on oe =. 3 
vertisement ire discontinued when they ar Finest quality clover honey in 60-lb. ea 
n good standing.) l4e per I Aliso comb honey prices on. re 

I. Stringham, Lewis Klaty, J. D. Beals, Ed quest F. L. Barber, Lowville, N. Y¥ 
Stewart, Hoehn & Honingford, B. B. Coggshall FOR SALI A very fine quality of extract 
Martin Carsmoe A. ¢ Beacl ‘ ( Hoover & d clover honey in new cans One case or 
Son, Gelser Bros., S. Coulthard, Sioux Hone, carload J. N. Harris. St. Louis. Mich 
Assi \ S. Gray, John Schenk, Fairmount ~ . 
Apiar '. J. Talley, E. A. Simmons, Powell | FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey. Well rij 
Owen, M. P. LeMunyor Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, | ened and of fine flavor, case of 120 Ibs. $14.00 
Daniel Danielsen, C. W. Phelps & Son, Charles | Sample. 15« Walter Rink, Port Hope, Mic} 
Stewart, S. G. Crocker, W. O. Curtis, E. F FOR SALE—Extra-fine well-ripened clove 
Day L, Parker, Crenshaw County Apiary. | honey in 60-lb. tins. two cans to the case a 
Protheros F. M. Morgan A. I. Root Co. of | g14 60 per ease Adam Bodenschatz. Lemont 
lowa. J. B. Hollopeter, F. A. Lockhart. G. H a 
Merrill Ronald Kirk General Laboratories 
Herman MeConnell Norman sros Apiaries, | EXTRA-FINE quality light amber extracted 
The Seott Apiaries, Jensen’s Apiaries, Jay honey, two 60-Ib. cans in case at $13.00. Writs 
Smith, | F. Quigley & Son, Connecticut Val for price on ton lots 1. G 3urtis, Marietta 
ley Apiaris Ohio Valley Bee Company, Fred | N. ¥ 
Leininger & Son, Hayneville Apiary Co., John FOR SALI 1923 crop choice quality clove: 
( Miller, | I Mott \ I. Root Co. of Chi extracted honey Write for vrices ” stating 
cago, Benninghof Farm, N. Forehand, W. 3 quantity desired. L. W. Mundhenke, East Du 
Forehand & Sons, Electric Wheel Co.. W. I buque, II 
Laws, W. DD. Achord, Albert G. Hann 

FOR SALI Norther fichigan raspberr 


blend honey none finer. 60-lb. eans or 5-ll 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. —_ yg namle 20c. George Jaquays, East J 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib FOR SALE—10.000 Ibs. of white clover and 
cans—none finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio basswood honey in 60-Ib. cans, two to th 
: ae CASE G. A. Gust, Kaukauna, R. F. DPD. No. 1 
CLOVER honey. choice quality, 2 60-lb cans Box 12 Wis 
$15.00, f. o. b. Hugh G. Gregg, Elbridge, N. Y : 
; : : . FOR SALI Clover honey in 5 and 10 I 
FOR SALI Extra fine clover honey in 60 pails and 60-lb. cans, also buckwheat honey 
Ib. cans. None better. Prices right. F. W. Les 150-lb. kegs and 60-lb. cans. E. L. Lane, Tr 
er, Fayetteville, N. Y mansbure, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo FOR SALE—wWhite honey in 60-Ib. cans, al 
er honey Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & West Indian in 0 gal. barrels. Samples and 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio prices on request A. I. Root Co... 23 Leonar 
FOR SALE—Finest new white clover honey st New York City. 
in new 60-Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. Sample 15« FOR SALI New white clover extracted 
\. S. Tedman, Weston, Mich honey in new 60-lb. cans, also smaller quant 
FOR SALE—Choice new white clover honey ties Samples and price on request. Meys 
in new 60-lb. cans and 5 and 10 Ib. pails loom noxville, Towa 
Write Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio FOR SALE White clover comb honey and 
CHOIC! white clover extracted honey in white clover and basswood extracted hone 
new 60-lb. cans Prices on request W X Sample, L5e Prices on request. F. W. Summer 
johnston, Port Hope, Mich field, Waterville, Ohio 
FOR SALI Finest quality clover honey in HONEY FOR SALI In 60-lb. tins; water 
60-Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. Sample, 15¢. Arthur vhite orange, 15ec; white clover, 13e; for imme 
Yhaver. Freeland. Mich diate hipment fron New York Hoffman & 
> Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y 
FOR SALI Clover, amber and buckwheat 
loney in S-lb. pails and 60-Ib. can Cc. J HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-Ib. cans. Dande 
Baldridge. Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. ¥ on and clover. Clover and basswood. Qualit 
FOR SALE—Clover honey in new cans inexcelled State quantity wanted. Edw. Ha 
case of 120 Ibs $14.00. Sample, 20c¢ to apply inger, Jr Greenville, W 
on first order. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, lowa 
- FOR SALI Choice white clover extracted 
CHOICE extra-fancy white clover honey ir honey in 60-Ib. ear two cans per exse 
new 60-lb. ear 120 Ibs net $14.40. Sample I2e per ll for two cat or more | S. Grigg 
dy \. Winkler, R. F. D. 1, Joliet, Tl 711 Avon St., Flint, Miel 
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DELICIOUS 
pails 


clover honey in 5 and 10 Ib 
and 60 Ib. 


cans Write for price in 
one pail or ton lots Earl F. Townsend, 109 
Oak St.. Wyandotte, Mich 
FOR SALE—New crop extracted honey, 2 
60-lb. cans in a ease, white clover, $14.50; 
light amber, $13.00; amber, $12.00 és. © 
Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey in 


small or large quantities 


Prices upon request 
Superior Honey Producers’ Exchange, Delphos, 
Ohio 

FOR SALE—Extra-fine quality clover and 
buekwheat honey. both extracted and comb 
Write for prices. Sample, 15e. E. A. Reddout, 
New Woodstock, R. F. D. No. 1, N. Y. 

FANCY clover extracted honey, new crop, 
in new 60-lb. cans. If vou want the best write 
for prices. Sample, 20¢ D. R. Townsend 
Northstar, Mich. 

FOR SALE—FExtracted northern Michigan 
raspberry honey in 60-lb. cans, two to the 
case at $15.00 per case; one for $8.00, f. o. b 
here Sample, 10c ( J. Freeman, Mesick 
Mich. 

FOR SALE—New crop of buckwheat comb 
honey at $4.00 per case, no case less than 


“1 pounds, 
per 5-lb. pail. Chas. B 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ohio 


HONEY—tThick, well-ripened, 
from clover in 60-lb. cans and 
tin cans for parcel post shipments 
thick buckwheat honey in 60-lb 
G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J 


FOR SALE—New sweet’ and white clover 
honey in new 60-lb ll ‘ec; in used cans, 
lle per Ib This honey is guaranteed to be 
is good as any in U. S. in color, body and 


Virgil Weaver, Moville, Iowa 


SALF- lots white and buck 
honey. quantity and quality 
and ask for prices. Beekeepers who 
need more for their trade, roadside dealers 
ind solicitors should write us. A. I. Root Co 
"24 W. Huron St Chicago, Ill 

FOR SALE—New 
choice white clover 
60-lb. cans and 
more 


net Buckwheat extracted at 


Hatton 


75e 
Andover 


white honey 
10-lb sealed 

Also ripe 
cans Albert 


cans 


flavor 
FOR 

wheat 
vanted 


Choice 
Tell us 


50,000 Ibs. of 
honey in new 
$15.60 per case, 10 
per case; 5-Ib. pails 
per 100. Sample, 15¢ 
City, BR. F. D. No. 5 


crop of 
extracted 
cases 
eases or $15.00 
$10.20 
oO H 
Mich. 


tULISON’S quality honey, 
Ibs. within third zone 
freight or express 
$10.00 or 


sS0) 


per doz or 
Schmidt, Bay 


clover or buck 
$1.20; 10 Ibs... 
not prepaid, 12 
of 2 60-lb. cans 
prices on larger 
Amsterdam, R. ID 


heat, 5 
$2.20. By 
»>Ib. pails 
£15.00. Write for sample and 
Earl Rulison 


case 


quantities 
_ oo. ao 


FOR SALE—H. R 
Colo offers white 
from alfalfa and 
ind export 


cans, at 


Fisher of Montrose, 
extracted honey gathered 
sweet clover, packed in 60 
follows 1 


5 cases at 


Ib. cans 
of 2 60-Ib 
i carload (| 


cases as case 
l2c per lb; lie; 
30,000) at 9%e per Ib.; all f. 0. b 


ithove station Sample sent upon receipt of 
25e in stamps. 

RASPBERRY HONEY for sale Left on the 
hives until thoroughly ripened by the bees It 
s thick, heavy body, rich and delicious Put 
ip in 60-lb. cans, two cans to case for $15.00 
ind one for $8.00. Sample by mail for 20¢ 
vhich nay be applied on purchase Kliner 
Hutehin-on & Son, Lake City, Mich 

FOR SALI No. 1 white comb honey, $7.00 
ver case of 24 sections; No white, $6.00 wer 
case: 12 or more cases, 50¢ per case less. Clo 
ver extracted in 60-lb. cans, 14¢ per Ib.; clover 
n 5S-Ib. pails, $10.00 per dozen; dark extracted 
n 60-lb. cans 10¢ per Ib bakers’ honey in 
burrels, 9c a Ib. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohi. 
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SIX tons extra white clover in new 60-]b 
cans and 6 tons of buckwheat in kegs or cans 


This is choice honey well ripened 
deducted. The Woodward Apiaries 
me = 


Sample, 15¢ 
Clarksville 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 


WANTED—FExtracted honey clover and bas 
wood, in ton lots or more. J. C. Abbott, Narth 
ampton, Mass. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, large 
quantites Low prices to wholesale dealers 
How@ Food Products Co., Superior, Wis. 

WANTED—Comb and 


extracted honey in 


small and large lots. Superior Honey Produc 
ers’ Exchange, Delphos, Ohio. 
WANTED—About 400 Ibs. of light amber 
honey Send liberal sample (with bill) with 
quotation. Chas. Reynders, Ulster, Pa 
WANTED—Comb, chunk and extracted hon 
ey. Quote best price delivered Shoals. Thos 


D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 


WANTED—For resale, white clover comh 
Ohio, Michigan or Minnesota preferred. EF j 


Peirce, 709 Shelby St., Zanesville, Ohio 

WANTED—Comb honey, extracted honey 
and beeswax C. J. Morrison, South Bend 
Ind 

WANTED—White clover or basswood ex 
tracted honev. Send sample. Roscoe F. Wixson 
Dundee, N. Y. 

WANTED—Honey in ton lots, comb and ex- 
tracted of all kinds, and maple syrup Joe 
Mlinarits, 8931 Keller St., Detroit, Mich 

WANTED \ few tons of extracted clover 
honey Send sample and quote lowest cash 
price for the lot A. W. Smith, Birmingham 
Mich 


WANTED 
turned free 
livered at 


Comb honey Shipping cases re 
Quote your best cash price de 
Preston. M ". Facey Honey Co 


Preston, Minn. 

BEESWAX wanted Old combs (dry) and 
ecappings for rendering Also wax accepted in 
trade Top market prices offered. A. I. Root 


Co. of Towa, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 


pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade price. charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

OLD COMBS, cappngs or slumgum wanted 
for rendering by steam press process. We pay 


cash for wax rendered trade for supplies or 


work it into foundation. W. 17 Faleoner Mfg 
Co.. Faleoner, N. Y¥ 

OLD COMBS WANTEID—-Our steam wax 
presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 
old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for our 
terms and our 1923 catalog. We will buy your 
share of the wax for cash or will work it into 
foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, Hamiltor 


Il 


FOR SALE. 


CASTONE CONTAINERS" the de 
mands of consumers who are buying the pack 
ige that can be used again Sample, 16¢. G. H 


meet 


Price, Newark, N 

FOR SALI We offer only good second-hand 
60-lb. cans. two in a ease, at $6.50 per 10 
eases, or $15.00 per 25 cases A. I Root Co 
224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il 
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Wisconsit 


ya } erop 
ur ! a Baumgarten 
hie \\ 
FOR SALI Soiled cane sugar for feeding 
bre Wink Honey Co R. F. D. No l 


Joliet, Ill 


TYPEWRITERS, $20 up Easy payments 


rial allowed, Payne Co., Rosedale Sta., K. C 
Kansas 

ROOT hee supplies and AIRCO foundation 
for 1923. A. V. Small, successor to C. F. Buck 
\ugusta, Kans 

CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar 
ters for Root beekeepers supplies \ W 
Yates, Hartford, Conn ° 

FOR SALF Honey cans used only once. 2 
60-lb. eans to the ease. 60¢ Joe Mlinarits 
8931 Keller St Detroit, Mich 

FOR SALI Two Hatch wax presses, regu 


each. The 


lar price, $15.00, our 
Apiaries, Mayhew 


price $10.00 


Miss 


Stover 


FOR SALE A small fruit and apiary farm 
located at Shelby, Mich If interested, write 
Wm. 0. Stall, Shelby, Mich 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand €0-lb. cans 
two cans to case boxed, at 60c per case, f. o 
». Cincinnati. Terms cash. ¢ H. W. Weber & 
Co.. Cineinnati. Oh 


ATTRACTIVE 
t of odd nd 


LOW 


ends 


PRICES 
shipping 


Write us for 


cases, hives 


et first grade. priced to save you money. Da 
dant & Son Hamilton. Tl 

ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax orked at lowest rates. E. S. Rob 


or Mayville, Chau. Co N. ¥ 


FOR SAI Get our pecial prices on tin 

v lia and iper honey packages. Shipments 

from Detroit, Chicago or Grand Rapids. A. G 
Wood n € Grand Rapids, Mich 

HONKY LABELS that have broken away 

t ilike bunch. Made to suit your 

deu Lowest price Catalog FREE Liberty 

!’ Co Sta » Be 1000, Cleveland, Ohio 


HONEY NUT CHOCOLATES. A new and de 


‘ is conf tio made of pure honey nuts 
fruits, ete BL. b Oe % Ib postpaid 
Wholesale prices o applicatio J. D. Kroha 
87 North St Danthur Conn 

FOR SALI full-depth 10-frame supers 
ith drawn coml built from full sheets of 
red foundatior hight combs to the super 

No brood ever bee reared in these combs 
Super ur ke $5.00 each. 10 per cent 

ff for 100 or more John ¢ gull, Valparaiso 


Ind 
SPECIAL 


offering at spe 


PRICKS——We are 


illy low pr ‘ry high-grade materia 
hipping ca fraine hive ind miscel 
ineou which represent items we no longer 
carry regular! in stock or which have to be 
med o room for ne stock specially 
equipped to take Dadant’s Wired Foundation 
f interested rite for list we can ive ou 
nes Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, II 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


WANTED Second-hand tandard make 
eehive Stute price ind = condition of 
i n fir etter K. Uhre Mt. Vernon, S. D 


FOR SALE OR TRADE for bees and equip 
ent partly improved farm in nortl 
er Arka Good buildings and location for 
farming tock or ( orrespondence SO 


Swarthout Laingsburg Mich 


10 were 


bees 


BE I CULTURI OcTORBER, L925 


WILL exchange 
egg capacity 


incubator, 140 
Green Bone Cut 


one Cyphers 


Mann 


and one 


ter vith seven-inch opening both in. fine 
condition for full eolonies of disease-free 
hees Paul Brahs. 635 Lafayette Ave Haw 


thorne, N 


BEES AND QUEENS. 
HARDY Italian queens 
Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 
BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS, 75c each, by 
return mail. P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala 
‘‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens for rest of sea 
son, $1.00 each Allen Latham, Norwichtown 
Conn 


BRIGHT Italian queens 
per doz. Send us your orders 
R. F. D. 4, Greenville, Ala 

THREE-BANDED 
untested, $1.00; one 
isfaction 

PURE Italian and Carniolan queens, the 
best of either race, $1.00 each. J. EF. Wing 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif 

FOR SALE—100 or less colonies of bees in 
10-frame L. hives. Wired foundation in frames 
A nice lot. A. W. Smith. Birmingham. Mich 

PACKAGE BEES for 1924, 2 Ibs. with se 
lect queen., $4.25; 5 or more pkgs., $4.00 each 
Everything guaranteed J. J. Seott. Crowville 
La. 


$1.00 each W. G 


$11.00 
Bros 


$1.00 each; 
Graydon 


Italian 
select 


Allen 


queens, one select 
tested. $1.50. Sat 


given J Catherine, Ala 


MY five-banded Golden queens will be ready 
April 1, 1 queen, $1.00: 6 $5.50; 12 
queens $10.00 W W Greenville 
R. D. No. 4, Ala 


FANCY three-band 
Queens balance of 


queens 


Talley 


nuclei and queens 
untested £1.00 


hees 
summer 


each £10.00 a doz Select breeding queens 
$6.00 J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla 

FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, 1. 90¢ 
6. $5.00; 12, $9.50. Will continue to ship to 
October 1 J F Rogers R F —D No 3 


Greenville, Ala 
ITALI AN queens 

untested. $1.00 

isfaction guaranteed. P. O 
C 


also Golden 
each. Sat 
Cullasaja 


three-banded 
tested, $1.50 


Watkins 


each ; 


BEES 


tooking 


BY THE POUND 


orders now FREE 


Also QUEENS 


cirevlars, giving 


details. See larger ad elsewhere. Nueces Cour 
ty Apiaries, Calallen, Texas. E. B. Ault, Prop 

FOR SALE—Queens, $1.00; 3 Ibs. bees 
$6.00: 3-fr. nucleus. $5.00 50 eolonies bees 


from $8.00 to $12.00 No disease Write at 
once Hickory Shade Apiary, Otterville. Mo 

IF you want a pure three-banded Italia 
queen buy a Straightline queen from Rule 
Bros Terlton, Okla. Guaranteed to be straight 
mn every way. purely mated and gave satisfac 
tron it $1.00 each 

FOR SALI Three-banded Italian queens 
intested. each £1.00 SIN $5.50 12, $10.00 
Tested queens, $2.00 each. Safe arrival and 
satisfacto guaranteed Robert B Spicer 
Wharton, N. J 

ITALIAN QUEENS Three-hbanded and 
goldens, every queen guaranteed to be a good 
one Untested queens, 75¢e each $8.00 per 
doz tested queens, $1.50 The Citronelle Ap 


iries Citronelle Ala 


ITALIAN QUEENS. Yancey hustlers, thre 


band strain They get the honey Beautif 
vigorous, prolific Now prepared to fill order 
promptly. Untested, 80¢ each; $9.00 per doz 
$70.00 per LOO tested, $1.50 each, only ons 
grade. select We guarantee safe arrival and 
itisfaction n every respect Caney Val 
Apiaris Yancey Bro owner fav City iv 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing large 


beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1924, ready free Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas 

WE are uniting nuclei and have some 
queens as follows Untested, $1.00; tested 
$1.50; select tested, $2.00. Queens or money 


by return mail. J. B. 


FOR SALE—15 
double-walled Buckeye 
ed, $8.00 each 
ease. G. M. 
Ohio 


Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. 
bees in 
paint 
from dis- 
Oberlin, 


Italian 
10-frame hives, 
Guaranteed free 
Smith, Pinehurst Farm, 


colonies 


WE are now booking orders for spring deliv 
ery for the famous ‘‘Colorado Bred Queens.’’ 
Send your order early to be sure to get 
vour queens. C. I. Goodrich, Wheatridge, Colo 

FOR SALE Italian queens 
ed, $1.00; 6 $5.40; 12 or more, 80c¢ 
tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50. No 
of any kind. Safe arriv: al. D. T. Gaster, 
dleman, R. D. No. 2, 


HIGH-PRODUCING 


SO as 


-Golden 
for 


untest 
each; 
disease 


Ran- 


TIUREE-BAND BEFS 
AND QUEENS. Now booking orders for 1924 
delivery. No disease; safe arrival and satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Write for circular and price 
list. J. M. Cutts. Route 1, Montgomery. Ala 





TRY my three-frame nucleus Caucasian or 
Italian race, reared from the very best moth 
ers which occupy 93 standard frames. Queens, 
tested, $1.50; untested, $1.00. Only Italians 
by return mail. No disease. Peter Schaffhauser 
Havelock, N. C. 
FOR SALE 
queens lL to 12, 


Bright three-banded 
$1.25 each; 13 to 25, $1.15 
ich. 10 per cent discount when ordered four 
weeks or more in advance. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed, ready to ship June 1 
to June 10. R. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt 


Italian Queens, untest 
$5.40; 12 or more, 80c¢ 
each; select tested $2.50 
price on large lots No dis 
Safe arrival and satisfac 
Sam Hinshaw, Randleman 


Italian 


FOR SALE—Golden 
ed, $1.00 each. 6 for 
tested, $1.50 
Write for 

any kind 
guaranteed 


each; 
each 
ease of 
tion 
N. 
SELECT untested 
ed Italian queens hy 
ders booked 15 days 
prices on large orders. 
record for comb-honey 
run of 10 years 


Ind 
LATE 


three-banded leather-color 
return mail, at $2.00. Or 
ahead, $1.50. Send for 
These bees hold Indiana 
average per colony in a 
Charles Kennard, Knights 


town 


QUEENS—I can 
month of the year October 
each. Tested queens only 
after November 1 at $1.00 
months of November, December 
February. Send your order. T 
D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga 


mail 
queens 


queens anv 
untested 
can be mailed 
each for the 

January and 
have the queens 


ioe 


QUEEN 
of the 
rearing 


of bees 


and package business located in one 
best sections of Alabama for queen 
honey flow entire season. 200 colonies 

800 nuclei, a complete outfit Can 
furnish health certificate At a sacrifice if vou 
will act quick Owner has other interest thet 
requires all of his time V. R. Thagard 
Greenville Ala 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
FOR 
plants 
Ark 


SALE 
and 


Gold 


supplies 


fish 
Adolph 


game fish 
Daniel 


water 


Warrer 


BOOKS ABOUT 
(irowing, 50c; 


AUSTRALIA 
Fruit Growing, 50c; 


Vegetable 
Berry Grow 


ing, 25¢e: Flower Gardening, 50c; Bush Life 
606 Po tare oe each Fiv e for $2 25 Money 
rder I S A hill or stamns iccepted Her 
ert J Rumsey Dunda N. 8 W Australia 


BEE CULTURI 695 

THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 


treasured. Will it not appeal to you! Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. The Apis Club, 
Benson, Oxon, England. Send us a_ postcard 
today. It is well worth your little trouble. 





ML | ML 
SITUATION WANTED. 
WANTED—Position with beekeeper in the 
South where season is in winter months ID 
Glen Holtermann, Waterford, Ont., Can. 





The Apiarist’s Friend, 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES. 


Permit the maximum work with the minimum 
disturbance of the colonies. Catalog on request 


THE MARUGG CO., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 











———- QUEENS OF ——— 


Moore’s Strain 


OF ITALIANS PRODUCE WORKERS 
That fill the supers quick 
With honey nice and thick 
They have won a world-wide reputation 
for honey-gathering, hardiness, gentle 
ness, ete 





Untested queens. $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12 
$9.00. Select Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 
12, $11.00. Select Tested, $2.00. Ex 
tra-select tested, $3.00. Safe arrival and 


satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free 
I am now filling orders by return mail 
J. P. MOORE, QUEEN BREEDER, 
Route 1, Morgan, Kentucky. 


























Indianola Apiary Company 


Italian bees and queens delivered as follows: 
One-pound package with untested queen, $3.25 
Two-pound package with untested queen, 5.25 
Three-pound package with untested queen, 6.25 
Untested Queens, each ...........- ‘cone Se 
Nested Queens, each ..........ccc.seees 1.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Prompt service a specialty. 
J. W. SHERMAN, INDIANOLA APIARY CO., 
VALDOSTA, GA 


CANDY FOR WINTER FEED 


If you 


this candy 


ones who used 

you know its 
never used it we 
really a life insur 
Send for circular and price 


H. H. JEPSON 


were one of the lucky 

last fall and winter 
worth. To those who have 
would suggest a trial. It is 


ance for your bees. 


182 Friend Street. BOSTON, 14 MASS. 

kK. D. TOWNSEND wishes to announce that 
his summer address between the dates of 
June Ist and December Ist will be his old 
address, Northstar Michigan, where the 
‘*Townsend Quality Extracted honey is pro 
duced, and from December Ist to June Ist, to 
his winter home at Loreauville, La., where the 
‘good queens’’ come from Always address 
Northstar. Michigan, if in need of honey. For 
hees and queens, always address Loreauville 
La Address complaints. if any, to my pri 
vate address 
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on the sume date last vear. The eondi FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb 

tion of the honey plants was 73.8 per —— and pails None better. State quantity 
, 2 . : Sample 15¢e. W. S. Wiggins, Muir, Mich 

cent of normal on September 1, as com 

pared with 76.8 per cent on the same FOR SALE—Root two-frame reversible ex 


tractor No. D472215 with brake. Extracted less 


date last vear. than 1000 Ibs. $25.00 if taken at once. H. M 


\v. yield to Sept. Pet. of Marsh, Parksville, Ky. 
1 of surplus hon total 3 
ey, per colony surplu FOR SALE—Finest white honey from the 
pring count) honey clover fields of Missaukee County Per cas¢ 
Av usually (120 Ibs.) $14.50: discount on larger lots 
1917 produc J. H. Corwin, Merritt, Mich 
1925 1922 1921 ed by 
Lhs Lbs Lbs. Sep 1. FOR SALE—Entire apiary of 100 colonies 
Maine 19 30 be Se with supers, excluders, extractor, tanks, ete 
New Hampshire 17 32 35 90 in standard hives. No disease. Write for item 
Vermont 95 45 47 96 ized list. An A-1 outfit. R. G. Norberg, Box 61 
Massachusetts 6 31 38 ie Route 4, Cambridge, Minn. 
Rhode Island 3 50 6 97 
Connecticut 45 35 44 — FOR SALE—About 85 swarms with extrac 
New York 71 1 7 89 tor, extra hive bodies, comb and extracting su 
New Jerse) 27 3 36 89 pers, in a favored section, with a big future at 
Pennsylvania bi 41 44 82 door Best markets 15 miles, roadside comb 
Delaware 10 <0 15 5 [5 to 50e Minimum wintering troubles A 
Maryland 38 30 46 93 give-away at $1200. F. N. Hagmann, Jr., Vien 
Virginia . i 30 tS 90 na. Va. 
West Virginia : Te. 28 33 8 
North Carolina . 26 24 29 90 
South Carolina . a6 19 24 Su 
Georgia . 22 27 29 86 
Florida . 18 55 aT) 94 
Ohio 30 45 14 90 
Indiana 24 53 35 sO) 
Illinois 38 65 s1 77 
Michigar 63 56 91 ne 0 ar d Oun 
Wiseonsir 66 65 1s 94 
Minnesota 50 54 57 R6 
Towa 50 70 51 oo 
Missouri 5 60 29 7 QUEENS ONE DOLLAR ADDITIONAL. 
North Dakota 88 i 27 99 3-Band and Leather-Colored. 
South Dakota S4 a5 71 92 
Nebeacke CGR ADD NUCLEI 
nsas °6 5 8 87 
~ ponent : o4 — 39 an 2-FRAME STANDARD LANGSTROTH. . $3.00 
Penmenane 25, 15 25 Q4 2-FRAME JUMBO LANGSTROTH.. 3.50 
“orate 16 0) a3 Ot 3-FRAME STANDARD LANGSTROTH 3.50 
Missission 16 50) 7 an 3-FRAME JUMBO LANGSTROTH 4.00 
Louisiana 38 15 1 5 Send for Circular. 


A i 6 )~6Cotos |  LOVEITT HONEY CO. 


\rkansa +4 = — <4 602 N. 9th Ave. PHOENIX. ARIZ. 


Montana 106 60 oe 91 


aloe SS Be a MASON BEE SUPPLY COMPANY, 


lorado 


a a 2 - aa Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
rizona +4 2 8 
Utah +3 50 g0) 93 From 1897 to 1923 the Northeastern Branch of 
Nevada 17 66 The A. I. Root Company 
Idaho an) 65 68 97 PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Washington y4 75 D 92 Because Only Root’s Goods are sold. 
Oregon iI a0 95 95 It is a business with us—not a side lings 
California 7 74 53 94 Kight mails daily—Two lines of railway 
If you have not received 1923 catalog send 
United State 34.9 50.0 41.7 87.1 name at once 
TCO LATE TO CLASSIFY. STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP MANAGE 
; " ’ . aenvevonnesee MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC OF GLEAN 
_— . INGS IN BEE CULTURI PUBLISHED 
a oe MONTHLY AT MEDINA. OHIO, REQUIR 
ene _— , ED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
FOR SALI Clover hone) n 60 1b can BAliess Goo. ©. Demath and BB. Rest Mo 
Frank Murray. Reed City Mich dina, Ohio; Managing Editor H. G Rowe 
HONEY LABELS New design. Catalog free Medina Ohio: Publishers The <A I Root 
Eastern Label Co.. Clintonville, Conn Company, Medina, Ohio. Stockholders holding 
1 per cent or more stock. as follows: Calvert 
| our dvertisement for PA ik BEES ’ 
SEI ant “+ H 7 ; — ronal \ 7 1. T.; Calvert, Maude R Calvert, Howard 
8 Pear vow. 5M es a Sane R H. H. Root, Trustee of A. T. Root Es 
FOR SATII Choice clover honey in 60-lb tate Root I R Root H H Root Mabel 
cans, also clover-basswood honey. Seward Vat K Trustees of Employees Profit Sharing 
Anker Duanesburg, N. Y Fund Trustees of Employees Pension Fund 
FOR SALI \ fine grade of well-ripened Mortgagee holding 1 snd "Y a es of _— 
hite clover honey in 60-Ib, NEW eans. E. F te) Wile ne covering New ork proper 
Hutchins, Massena, N. Y ae ;, 
H. G. ROWE, Managing Editor 
FOR SALI Buckwheat honev in kegs and Sworn to and subseribed before me this 21 
60-lhb. eans. 2 to ease 10¢ Ih. Sample 1 day of September, 19238 


ng. R. F. D. 3, Troy, N. Y H. ¢ WEST, Notary Public 


Ilenry Lans 
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WE MANUFACTU ’ ° 
cps Cypress Bee Supplies, 


| 
BEE SUPPLIES | | Sections, Frames 


Foundation, 


THAT Made so SATISFY |, Italian Queens, 


SPECIAL PRICES ON NO. 2 Packages of Nuclei 
SECTIONS. 


11%, x 4%, 21% plain, | and Full Colonies. 


$7.00 per 1000 
144x44%4x1% two-beeway, 
$9.50 per 1000 


We also have a supply of 10 








We can save you 





frame shallow extracting and money. Let us 
section supers 15% in. wide, 
which we are elosing out at quote you on 
greatly reduced prices. Let us a 
quote you prices before plac your require- 
ing your order. 

ments. 

—Write to—— 





A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. The Stover Apiaries 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN. i Mayhew, Miss. 















































—_— 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 





Root Quality Supplies 





The kind vou want and bees 
need. Good stock of the A. I. ‘ 
eat Ge cet of anata an East St. Louis, Ill. 
hand. Catalog free. Beeswa 0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. 
wanted Send for Catalog. 
‘ . Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Mo. BEES AND QUEENS. 


THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEE 
Y BEGINNING OF PROSPERITY. 
O \ man begins to be truly prosperous when he begins to save 
Merely getting a large income does not necessarily mean sound 
prosperity 
We welcome deposits BY MAIL on which we pay 4% interest. 


BANKING 
BY 


MAIL eee yA Ll Lon 2) fe) ae = 7. 1 Gl © Ratt 


A T SPITZER PRES E.R. ROOT vice PRES. E.B.SPITZER caster 








After 10 years beekeeping in Mesa County, Colorado, 


: and 4 years here in Georgia, and after shipping to 
21 different parties in Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mich- 


igan, Maine, New York, Ohio, Ontario, Canada, and 








Quebec, Canada in 1923 with less than 1 per cent 
loss and 100 per cent satisfied customers, we are now ready for your business for nuclei or pack- 
age bees with queens for 1924. Safe delivery guaranteed. When you get our beas you get as 
good bees as any one has and a frame that will fit standard hives, on combs from full sheets of 
foundation and bees from a territory free from disease. As to our honesty and ability we will 
gladly give you names of persons in your state we shipped bees to in 1923, for references, if you 
live in one of the above-named states or provinces, and especially refer you to the First National 


Bank of Moultrie, Ga. Prices as reasonable as any in proportion to quality. 


J. G. PUETT & SONS, MOULTRIE, GEORGIA. 














OCTOBER, 1925 














JV HEN giving your apiary 

the final inspection for 
this season, you will doubtless 
find some strong colonies queen- | 
less and some undesirable | 
queens that should be replaced 
with young prolific queens. 








You can make a better sprouter than you 
L buv. This sprouter was made in one even- 

ing bya l4year old boy witha sawand hammer. 
TEN . The cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
Ue use. Allsay it is the best and handiest made 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 
To make hens lay their best, in winter, growing green 
W h li ° d ° feed, rich in vitamines, must be fed er sae te hg 
are best. The Putnam Home Made Sprouter yields the 
. es © senate quantity best ond sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I 


of Root Quality Untested will send, free, plans for making this sprouter 2° 


description of Little Putnam Stove to heat it Al 
»t 








° instructions for use of stove to keep fow Is’ drinking 

Queens to offer while they waterunfrozen. Stove holds three pints of oil, Burns 
a month without trimming orfilling tow saa 4 apn 

last, at 75c each. Order now. Nothing like it. Ask your dealer, or send me his name 


and $2.50 and get one by return mail, — Try it. 
If not satisfied, return in 10 days and I'll cheerfully 
refund your money. 


I.PUTNAM Ronte1060-0 Elmira, N.Y. 





hd 
The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio. 













Te pores See 

LITTLE . 
PUTNAM ‘ 
STOVE 








———— a 














Burns a Month Without Attention 














Townsend’s Bulletin No. & 


This bulletin is just a reminder that we will continue to sell untested Italian queens of the SHAW 
line bred’’ stock clear through October, but will discontinue mailing queens November Ist; that 
Bulletin No. 9 will appear in the January number of Gleanings announcing our spring offering of 


this famous SHAW stock of bees and queens The price for October will be the same as for 
e., $1.25 for one Untested SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ queen; or twelve for $12.00 All 


queens for October delivery will be mailed in large export cages, to ensure 


September 


safe delivery. Address 


with remittance FE. D. Townsend, Successor to JI. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La 














SA 


antURlS OWN Sige, Honey Labels 


EAT HONEY That Have Broken Away from the 
FLicious weartetee «All-Look-Alike’’ Bunch 


MADE TO SUIT YOUR IDEAS. 
LOWEST PRICES. CATALOG FREE. 


Liberty Publishing Co. CizvELAND, OHIO 


— ——— 
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BARNES’ HAND 
& FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


This cut) represents 
our combined circu 
lar saw which is 
made for beekeepers’ 
| use in the construe 
tion of their hives 
sections ete. 
Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated 
eatalog and prices 


W.F. & John Barnes Co 


545 Ruby Street 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


idz.) Bea) «61 Saved 20c a Rod,’ 
FAC 


® says John J. McGill, De- 
te at flance, Ohio. You, too, can 








Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 

t Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 


, ~ 




















ro PN, 















save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
E Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Gates, Posts and Parbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 21 MUNCIE, IND. 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
> any — Sune peated ang 

arage Book, showing styles. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. ‘Samples & | 


105108? Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. || Roofing Book 








be caieeaiaentetl _ - PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, COPYRIGHTS, 
Practice in Patent Office and Court. DESIGNS. Protect your inventive ideas and 
Patents Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root Oo. valuable trademarks. Superior service. Prompt 
attention. LESTER L. SARGENT, PATENI 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, LAWYER 524 TENTH ST, WASHINGTON 

McLachlan Bldg., Washington. D C pc 








RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


"THE only 


pruner 

made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 

shears delivered free 
to your door. 





















: Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., circular and 
328 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 




















You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. 


bé 9? 
falcon 
SUPPLIES ---- QUEENS --- FOUNDATION 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 


Ask for catalog. Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,” free. 
A LI 


_ 
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For Years 


We Have Been Shipping Thousands of Pounds of Bees 
All Over U. S. A. and Canada. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. WE ARE PREPARED TO TAKE 
CARE OF YOUR RUSH ORDERS. 


2-pound package Bees viutnneeeae $3.75 each; 25 or more, $3.60 
2-frame Nuclei ....... ‘ Terveret rT Same price as above 
}-pound package Bees.............eece! $5.25 each; 25 or more, $5.00 
eo eee eee .....Same price as above 


QUEENS FREE when 25 or more packages are ordered. 


Untested Queens. $1.00 each; 25 or more, 85c each; $70.00 per hundred 
This is a special sale on high quality Untested Queens. 

















Select Untested we eeeeeeesee- $1.70 each; 25 or more, $1.50 each 

Tested . ‘ Cinna Woe 2.25 each; 25 or more, 2.00 each 

Select Tested .... i erik a 2.65 each; 25 or more, 2.25 each 

treeders .... 7 - ee ee ere TT ere $5.00 to $15.00 
ITALIANS - CARNIOLANS - GOLDENS 



































NUECES COUNTY APIARIES, GALALLEN, TEXAS 
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AN ARMY OF BOYS 


more than 400,000 strong, are 
regular readers of THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE, This ar 
my Is gaining recruits every 
day because this splendidly il 
lustrated magazine contains 
just the sort of reading every 
red-blooded American boy 
wants. The very best stories 
both serial and short, by the 
world’s best writers. Special 4 
departments devoted to Radio, ¢ 4 
Mechanies, Electricity, Athlet- Lt 
ics, Physical Training, Stamp ¢-=s 
Collecting, Amateur Photogra- ‘ ST 


a 
phy. Cartooning, ete. Beauti- .§ Sa 


tiful big pages with handsome SS 
covers in colors. A big lot We ¢ 
jokes and comic drawings 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for the best amateur short stories, drawings, car 
toons. articles on radio, mechanics, electricity, ete There is no reason why YOUR boy 
should not win some of these Cash Prizes These Prize Contests are continuous, and each 
issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives full particulars regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ subscription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you would 
like to invest this small amount in giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid months of 
pleasure, entertainment and instruction. 


ASIX MONTHS’ 
SUBSCRIPTION 


FOR ONLY 


25¢ 


(This is 2 the regular price) 







Remit i: tamps if more con 
venient. (On sale at all news 
stands, 10¢ a copy.) 


The Seott F. Redfield Co., Inc., 7254 Main St., Smethport, Pa 
I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ subscription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE as per 
your special half-price offer Enter my subscription promptly and send me first copy of 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE by return mail. You agree to return my 25 cents at once should 
I not be more than pleased with THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
ey. WOM Mi wccssese< 
My Address is 

















(Please write plainly) iectheees a eme's ‘ a ; ren | 

















